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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——— 
E have dealt at length elsewhere with the general 
military situation. Here we will only repeat that the 
position on the whole is favourable. Though there is little 
activity for the moment on the Western front, we have the 
local mastery, and if the Germans attack us, as we sincere!y 
hope they may, though we shall be very much surprised if 
they do, they will get all they can possibly want in the way of 
repulse and counter-attack. Meanwhile King Mud rules the 
trenches and forbids any real activity om either side. In 
artillery fire we now unquestionably deminate our enemy. 


Mountain fighting in late autumn and winter is so precarious 
a business that it is difficult to make any predictions as to 
what will happen in the Italian theatre of war. It does, 
however, look as if the long resistance of the Austrians were 
breaking down under the Italian attack, and as if we may very 
shortly hear of the occupation of Gorizia and the falling back 
of the enemy. If so, the road, we trust, will be open to Trieste. 
The long agony of that unfortunate city cannot be contem- 
plated without an aching heart. The vast majority of its 
inhabitants are Italians by blood and language, and are deeply 
devoted to their true country, but the Austrians have made no 
allowance for this fact. They have held them strictly to 
account as subjects of the Hapsburg Emperor. An Austrian 
ruler, like the Prussian, when he is in doubt or difficulty, 
always flies to death as the remedy, and we fear that a very 
large number of innocent citizens of Trieste have paid the 
supreme penalty within the past few months. Heaven grant 
that deliverance may come soon to the second city of the 
Adriatic ! 

The news from the front in the Baltic provinces, in Poland, 
and in Galicia continues excellent. The Germans have long 
ceased to make any headway, and the Russians are now plenti- 
fully supplied with shell, and as the weeks roll on these happy 
conditions will develop more and more. Better still, by the 
spring the new armies which are being drilled by the 
million in the centre of Russia will be ready for move- 
ment, fully equipped with new clothes, new rifles, and plenty 
of cartridges, shells, and guns. 





It is only in Serbia and Gallipoli that the prospect is 
dark. As we write on Thursday the news is that Austro- 
Hungarian troops have captured Mitrovitza, and German 
troops Prishtina, which is on the edge of the Kossovo 
Plain, the historic vantage-ground of Sevbia. It must not 


Le supposed, however, that the Serbian Government have 





by any means given up hope. On the contrary, the War 
Minister has made to the Athenian paper, the Hestia, a con- 
fident statement to the following effect. The Serbian forces 
are practically intact, and the losses so far have only been 
thirty-five thousand in killed and wounded, and twenty 
thousand in prisoners. This means that the Army still numbers 
two hundred thousand men It is only deficient in heavy 
artillery, while the moral of the troops is unimpaired. When 
the Anglo-French forces are sufficiently large the Serbians, 
declares the Minister, will resume the offensive. 








Meanwhile they will hold the passes and wear down the 
enemy, who has suffered heavily. If necessary, there will be 
a slow retirement into Albania, in which the Serbians will 
contest every inch of ground in order to give the Allies time 
to concentrate their forces. Russia's intervention, the Minister 
proceeds, will be effected after the concentration of the Allied 
armies in the Balkans. It is not true, he tells us, that the 
seat of government is to be transferred to Salonika The 
interview ends with the following words: “I can assure you 
that France and England are preparing surprises in the 
Balkans, We ourselves are resolved to continue the struggle 
with the same self-sacrifice as from the beginning of the war.” 
Here, we are sure, speaks the authentic voice of Serbia. Tbe 
Serbians are not beaten and do not mean to be beaten, and as 
long as they maintain that spirit they will not be beaten, even 
though their Army is temporarily driven into the mountains 
of Albania and Montenegro. We do not envy the Germaus, 
the Austrians, and the Bulgarians the task of holding dows 
Serbia in mid-winter, with a daily augmented force of French 
and British on one flank and the Russian Army on the 
other. 


Last Saturday Lord Kitchener paid a short visit to Athens. 
He was received by King Constantine, and also visited the 
Premier and tge heads of the Greek Army. Afterwards the 
Cabinet had a long sitting. It is believed in Athens that a 
much nearer approach has been made toa settlement of the 
question of how the Allied troops shall be treated in the 
event of their having to cross from Serbia into Greek territory. 
The Athens correspondent of the Times says that the Gieek 
Government have given verbal assurances that they would not 
attempt to interfere with the Allied troops, and that the basis 
of an agreement has already been established. 


The news of the Baghdad campaign is somewhat ambiguons. 
We are told that on the 22nd General Townshend's divisiva 
attacked the Turkish position at Ctesiphon, eighteen miles 
from Baghdad. After severe fighting the position was captured, 
together with about eight hundred prisoners and large 
quantities of arms and equipment. Our force appears to have 
suffered about two thousand casualties, and it is not likely 
that if eight hundred prisoners were taken the total Turkish 
losses were less. They are more likely to have been doubie. 
On the night of the 23rd-24th there were heavy counter- 
attacks by the Turks, which were successfully repulsed; 
but on the 24th want of water compelled the retirement 
of our forces to the river, three or four miles below the 
captured position. That is, of course, a disappointment, 
and shows how difficult is campaigning in a desert country. 
It is to be hoped, however, that General Nixon will soon 
be in a position to put his hand on Baghdad. When he 
does so we must not exaggerate the importance of the event. 
It will help our prestige in the East and depress the Turks, 
but it will not, of course, do very much to end the war. It 
will not in the least weaken the resisting power of the 
Germans, Austrians, and Bulgarians. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday week Lord Ribblesdale 








asked the Government to give a “broad and coloured 
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outline” of military operations in the Near East. It was 
understood, he said, that when Sir Charles Monro was 
“hustled from Flanders to a country in which be had never 
been before,” he was to report on the situation and that his 
decision was to be final. It was common knowledge that 
he had recommended withdrawal from the Dardanelles. 
Why, then, had Lord Kitchener gone to the Near East? 
Had he gone to give a second opinion about withdrawal, 
or bad he gone to carry out the withdrawal? He boped 
the Government would be sensible enough to be guided 
by strict military opinion, and not by any question of 
prestige. Finally, Lord Ribblesdale referred to rumours of 
peace. He thought it possible that there might be a peace 
which was “not exactly imposed by anybody,” but, in any 
case, we were doing so well that it was Letter not to talk about 
terms of peace at all. 


Lord Lansdowne deprecated Lord Ribblesdale’s speech, as 
to the nature of which no sufficient warning had been given 
to the House. Nevertheless he answered the speech so far as 
the public interest allowed him to do so. Lord Lansdowne’s 
courtesy is unfailing, but it might be a good rule when a 
speech raises very undesirable questions for a Minister simply 
to say that they cannot possibly be discussed. Of course Lord 
Lansdowne can be trusted always to speak within the limits 
of safety, but the danger is that the giving of answers even in 
form to questions which should never have been publicly asked 
will encourage Members of Parliament mcreasingly to ask 
such questions. We must say for ourselves that Lord Ribbies- 
dale’s speech was most regrettable. If he knew anything about 
Sir C. Monro’s report, it was bis obvious duty to keep it to 
himself. The phrase “common knowledge” was absolutely 
unjustified by the facts. As the freedom from restriction of 
the House of Lords is great, so is the obligation on men of 
sense and honour great to be extremely circumspect in what 
they say. The most important statements Lord Lansdowne 
made were that Sir C. Monro’s report and evidence were not 
sufficient to enable the Government to come to a conclusion, 
and that the situation in Greece was extremely perplexing and 
disquieting. 

Lord Derby, speaking at a meeting at the Stock Exchange 
on Wednesday morning, dealt very faithfully with the uecusa- 
tiens of Lord St. Davids against the General Staff, and also 
with Lord Ribblesdale’s dangerous indiscretions in regard to 
the Dardanelles campaign. After stating that im these days 
we wanted all the loyaity and good work w@could possibly 
get, but that the best work was not likely to be obtained 
either at the front or in the Government when men were 
liable to be stabbed in the back, Lord Derby went on in 
regard to Lord St. Davids’s “ accusations” -— 

“There was one to which I can give the lie direct—the accusa- 
tion against the Headquarters Staff. I have been there on many 
cecasions myself, and | know that there is not a word of truth in 
what Lord St. Davids said. I will sum up his in « very 
few words—no gentleman would have said it, and no gentleman 
will believe it.” 


Lord Ribblesdale’s speech also came in for severe con- 
dennation :-— 

“A man who gives information to the enemy goes by a very 
ugly name, and it can be given just as much by a speech delivered 
in the House of Loris as it can be by the man who is risking his 
life to get information for a foreign country. There is one qnestion 
which I think we and all Enylishmen have a right to ask when we 
eee insinuations, as to what the source of his information was— 
who gave hiw the information that he eaid.was common know- 
leige? Persoraily, I am in the War Office myself. I did not 
know of it, and I don’t think you will find that other people in the 
War Office knew of it; but if there is a traitor—as Lord Ribbles- 
daie would lead us to believe there has boen—let us know who it 
was.” 


Lord Derby has been censured for the strength of his 
language, but in our opinion he deserved not censare but 
support. He bas had the courage to say plainly what 
thousands of bie countrymen are thinking, and we honour 
him for doing so. The politic man might probably have 
argued; “ The Staff officer is never popular like the regimental 
officer, and therefore I am not going to run the risk of 
defending an unpopular body. The Staff can look after 
themselves.” Instead, Lord Derby plunged into a defence 
of men unjustly assailed. Boldness and absence of 
finesse are just what the country likes, and that is why 
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Lord Derby, as we believe, is going to play a great pate 
our politics. He bas won the confidence of his countrymen 
already, and his fearlessness, coupled with good judgment, goog 
sense, and intellectual abilities of no mean order, wil] 
him far. He may not be as great an orator as his grandfathe, 
but oratory, thank Heaven, is just now ata discount iy this 
country. Lord Derby not only means what he says, but speaks 
quite well enough to make the nation understand him. Indeed 
one may say of him, as the Duke of Argyll said of Lora 
Hartington: “Ob, gentlemen, what a comfort it is to bave 
a man who means what he says, and means you to understang 
what he says.” 





Turning to bis immediate object, Lord Derby explained the 
exact working of bis tribunals, and dealt very clearly with 
many points in regard to exemption. It will, however, we 
trust, be noted most carefully by the nation that Lord Derby 
was by no means inclined to throw up his hat and declare 
that he bad won his battle. On the contrary, be very gravely 
warned the nation that his echeme was by no means com. 
pleted: “ Men are coming in in large numbers, but | should, 
indeed, be misleading you if I did not tell you that they must 
come in in very much larger numbers in the next three weeks 
if they are going to make the position of voluntary serrvicg 
absolutely unassailable.” 


The friends of the voluntary system, and indeed all those 
who wish Lord Derby to succeed, will be rendering a very evil 
service to their cause if they do not do their best to impress 
upon the country that the battle is not won, but still bangs 
in the balance. Remember that if Lord Derby fails in only 
purt of his scheme—in getting the unmarried men—the scheme 
will fail altogether, because in that cuse the married men 
will be absolved from their pledge. Every effort, therefore, 
must be concentrated upon the unmarried men. It must be 
mude clear to them that they are not going to get exemption 
by refusing to come forward voluntarily. They may wreck 
Lord Derby’s echeme, but they will not be able to evade the 
duty of service. 


And here we may eay that, in our opinion, the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues on the War Committee of 
the Cabinet o.ght to make at once, and while tbe can- 
vussers are still at work, a short and telling appeal to the 
unmarried men to carry the voluntary system through. They 
should further point out that the men to whom it will be 
necessary to apply compulsion are certain to regret to the 
end of their lives the fact that they had to be fetched and did 
not come voluntarily. Considering how well the country bas 
hitherto done under the voluntary system, the compelled men 
will be a comparatively small minority and a minority of 
marked men. That may be unjust, but in these matters the 
world is seldom kind-bearted. If the Government will only 
make an appeal, and if the appeal is kept standing in the 
Press, as was His Majesty's letter, the effect must be very 
great. What we are afraid of is the tendency of young 
and irresponsible men to let things drift. It is only fair to 
muke them fully understand how unpleasant the consequences 
of drifting are likely to be to themselves. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord St. Davids 
reud out the passage in his former speech which had to do 
with the presence of ladies at the front, and thon added some 
words of explanation. The names of the ladies, so be told the 
House, of whom he was thinking had beeu in the papers at 
the time their visit was paid. “They are ladies so absolutely 
above reproach that it is not necessary to go farther into 1 
than this.” What was in his mind was that it was not a proper 
thing when this great tragedy was being acted that it should be 
used as a kind of peep-show for ladies. He thought then that it 
was not decent, and be thought so now. That was all he meant 
tosay. In the rest of hie speech he complained of club gossip 
and condensed reports. The unfortunate shorthand reporter 
and the sub-editor are always the last refuge of a man who bas 
made a foolish speech, but we are bound to tell Lord St. Davids 
that, making every allowance for the spoken word, his speec! 
was most unfortunate,and has left, and was bound to leave,a very 
disagreeable impression. Whatever his intentions, the effect 
of the speeeh was a gross injustice to a body ef men who are 
working hard under great difficulties, and who, instead of 
mockery and censure, deserve all our support and encoarsge 
ment. 
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In the Honse of Commons on Monday the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer spoke with great seriousness on the 
financial position and the need of saving. It was necessary, 
he declared, to bring home “to the large classes who were 
now enjoying exceptional wages the urgent necessity, in 
their own interest and the interest of the State, to save a 
considerable portion of their earnings.” Economy in expendi- 
ture was vitally necessary. The nation must be made to 
nnderstand this, and a suitable instrument must be devised 
by means of which the Government might avail themselves 
of the nation’s savings. That, of course, is absolutely true, 
put what is the use of making such appeals and never 
referring to the one, we bad almost said the only, way, or 
at any rate the only way on a big scale, in which we can 
gave—the saving on alcohol? But that, alas! is one which 
the Government seem not to dare to mention. A magic 
influence bebind seals their lips as they approach the 
problem. We are not going to make any pretence of 
not knowing what the magio influence is. It is, we venture 
to say, in the first resort the Nationalist Party, who veto 
prohibition during the war, and behind them “the trade,” 
who, in spite of their alleged Unionism, are glad to associate 
themselves with any one who is sound on the liquor problem. 


To show how far the Irish veto on touching the sacred 
liquor trade goes, we may quote from an address on national 
thrift delivered by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ross and 
issued with the compliments of the Irish War Savings Com- 
mittee, an official or semi-official body set in motion by the 
Government. The Bishop, after a passing declaration that 
there should be “no betting and no drinking in war 
time,” tells us that what we have got to economize in is 
dress. “Much more money is wasted on dress than on drink, 
and with consequences equally injurious to the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of the people.” Yet the drink bill of Ireland 
is some fourteen millions a year. Can the Bishop, we ask, 
point to a single example of a working-class or peasant family 
being ruined by dress as they are ruined by whisky? If 
this is the kind of teaching circulated by the Irish War 
Savings Committee, the sooner that body goes out of business 
the better. 


Mr. Redmond, just returned from a visit to the front, 
addressed a large recruiting meeting at the Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday night. He is always eloquent, but there was a note 
of buoyant exhilaration in his speech which was quite 
fascinating. He, like everybody else, seems to have been 
inspired by the serene and invincible air of the front. After 
declaring that the great impression which he had brought 
back from the front was the absolute confidence of our troops 
—‘there are no pessimists at the front”—he stated that 
there was a universal sense of resentment against those 
people in this country who are spreading the feeling of 
pessimism. It was said to him over and over again: “ Why 
is not the ‘All is Lost’ brigade sent to the front?” The 
second great impression which he received was of the 
character of the organization. “ Nothing more amazing than 
the spectacle of the organization of the English Army can 
be conceived.” Mr. Redmond ended a speech which will win 
him respectful congratulations from many men who bave 
hitherto differed from him very strongly with an excellent 
defence of the Staff from the monstrous charges brought 
against them by Lord St. Davids, and a spirited picture of 
King Albert as he saw him among bis soldiers. Taken as a 
whole, the speech was one of the best appeals for recruits that 
we have read. 


Last Saturday the Local Government Board issued instruc- 
tions for the creation of the local tribunals under Lord Derby's 
recruiting scheme. The chief duty of the tribunals will be to 
decide whether men of military age shall be excused service 
on the ground that their work is indispensable to the nation or 
for private reasons. A tribunal will consist ordinarily of five 
persons to be appointed by the local elected authority. A man 
may appeal to be put back to a later group than that in which 
his name appears—that is, to have the date of his calling up 
postponed —by filling up a form. The tribunal will send 
the appeal to the military representative in the area, 


who will have the assistance of an Advisory Committee. If 
the military representative grants the appeal, the matter is 
there and then decided. If further investigation is necessary, 


the case will come before the tribanal, who will hear the 
military representative and the claimant and any necessary 
witnesses. A man who claims postponement of service cannot 
be put back more than ten groups on any one application. Of 
course it will be necessary to settle claims very quickly. A 
regular Law Court trial cannot be expected. 


The alleged ambiguity in Mr. Asquith’s statements on 
recruiting under Lord Derby’s scheme has been satisfactorily 
removed, as we felt sure it would be. If less fuss had been 
made by over-captious critics there would have been no check 
to recruiting. Speaking at Edinburgh on Thursday week, 
Lord Derby said be could find no discrepancy in Mr. Asquith’s 
statements. The original pledge held good. Lord Derby 
gave his personal word that absolute faith would be kept with 
the married men. Speaking at Glasgow on the same day, he 
said that the completion of his scheme would be postponed 
from November 30th to December 4th. The figures could 
not be made up before December llth. Canvassing could 
proceed till that date. As though to put the whole matter 
still further beyond doubt, Lord Derby and Mr. Asquith 
exchanged letters on November 19th. Mr. Asquith then 
fully assented to Lord Derby's reading of the pledge that 
married men who have enlisted under Lord Derby's scheme 
will not be called upon unless “the vast majority” of 
unstarred bachelors offer themselves. If the bachelors fail, 
the Government will propose compulsion, and if a Bill for 
compulsion is not carried, the married men who have enlisted 
under Lord Derby’s scheme will be released from their pledges. 
Nothing could be plainer in a case where mathematical 
precision is manifestly impossible. 

The Times of Wednesday published a long letter from 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett criticizing Mr. Churchill’s recent 
apologia for the Dardanelles adventure. Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, whether he be right or wrong, states his case with 
remarkable ability. He asserts that the attempt to force the 
Dardanelles by ships alone was undertaken without know- 
ledye as to what new guns the Turks had, whether stationary 
or mobile; how far German gunners had replaced Turks; 
and what minefields and land torpedo-tubes there were. Nor 
was there a policy as to what should be done if the ships 
succeeded in reaching Constantinople. Suppose Constanti- 
nople bad declined to surrender at once. Whatthen? The 
Narrows would still lie behind the ships. When the opera- 
tions were begun it was found (1) that naval guns, however 
large, with a flat trajectory, had little effect on fortifications— 
Liége and Namur were, of course, blown to pieces by the 
dropping shots of howitzers—and (2) that the minefields 
could not be swept as they were too close under the Turkish 
guns. 


In spite of all this, the great operation of March 18th was 
launched and ended in catastrophe—three capital ships lost 
and several others seriously damaged. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
thinks that Mr. Churchill misunderstood the whole operation. 
It was not a definite attempt to rush through the Straits, as 
Mr. Churchill seemed to suppose, but an attempt merely to 
clear the triple minefield below the Narrows, which was still 
almost intact. As it failed hopelessly, it was useless to repeat 
itin the same form. Yet Mr. Churchill urged, as he said 
in his apologia, that it should be repeated as soon as possible. 
Eventually be “submitted” to the consensus of expert 
opinion, but “submitted,” as he said, “with great anxiety.” 
“We have to thank Lord Fisher, apparently, together with 
the authorities on the spot,” says Mr. Ashmead-Wuartlett, “ for 
saving this country und the Fleet from a disaster which would 
certainly have transcended any other in our naval history.” 
Even on March 18th the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ was “a long way 
up the Straits amongst drifting mines, one of which knocked 
out the ‘ Inflexible.’ ” 


The Foreign Office have stated that the Persian gendarmerie 
under their Swedish officers are in revolt against the Govern- 
ment in Northern Persia. At Shiraz and other towns in the 
South the gendarmerie have seized and deported the British 
colonies. The Persian Government apparently ceased some 
months ago to pay the gendarmerie, and the latter were 
naturally in a responsive frame of mind when German 
intriguers began to ply their customary arts. The whole 
movement is traceable to German agents. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INITIATIVE IN WAR. 


N spite of Serbia’s agony and of our temporary setback 
in front of Baghdad, the military situation as a whole 
remains good. In Flanders both we and the French have 
a complete mastery over the Germans both in artillery fire 
and in the power to attack. It is asserted that we are 
not likely to make a serious advance during the winter, but 
Germany’s probable immunity from a big push here is 
due, not to ber own intrinsic strength, but to the weather 
and the character of the land. In the greater part of the 
front the country is waterlogged. This puts a disability 
vpon advancing troops, and gives help to those whose 
role is not movement but a pure defensive. 

In Russia the weather conditions are, happily, in favour 
ef our allies, not of the Ge mans. Both sides are to some 
extent handicapped by the snow and the frost, but the 
hardy Russiaus much less than the Germans. Even Russian 
eavailry know how to fight in the snow, and can move and 
operate in the open where other cavalry would perish. 
Again, to a great portion of the Russian infantry Poland 
appears to offer a mild and southern climate—just as does 
Kent or Eesex to a man from Caithness. At the moment 
when the elements are thus helping Russia, she is 
beginning also to obtain full supplies of ammunition, and 
very soon ber Army will be replenished not only with arms 
but with the new men whom she is training by the million. 
Russia’s Field Army has ceased to be a source of anxiety 
to herself and her allies, and bas become one to her enemies. 
The Ita'ian campaign is equally promising, though of 
course on a much smaller scale. 

It is only in the Balkans that the Allies are in serious 
difficulties. Here it must beconfessed that for the moment 
things look dark. It is true that the Serbian Army, 
fighting with the utmost gallantry, has preserved itself 
from anything in the nature of a débaecle. Unfortunately, 
however, the attrition which it has suffered in its six weeks 
of continual fighting has been terribly great, and that 
attrition cannot be made up. At the same time, it has 
inflicted losses equal to its own upon the Bulgarians 
and the Germans and Austrians; but while they can 
replenish their losses, the Serbians cannot. We fear that 
all the Serbian Army can now do is to retreat through the 
mountains of Albaniaand Montenegro and base itself upon 
the sea at Scutari, to which place, indeed, the official 
capital is said to have been transferred. Serbia will in 
effect occupy a position similar to that of Belgium. The 
eouutry will be overrun, but her Army, though it will have 
to live in the land of its allies or in neutral territory, will 
still remain in existence, ready at the final triumph of the 
geod cause to re-establish the kingdom of the South Slavs 
with a greatly enlarged inheritance. But this is not all. 
Owing largely to the nature of Serbian territory, the 
Bulgarians and the Germans, oven if aided by the Turks, 
will find the occupation of Serbia during the winter by no 
means an easy task. [f the job is undertaken by the 
Bulgarians alone, they will find the strain intolerable ; and 
if they call for German and Austrian aid, the need for 
meeting the demand may convert the Serbian adventure 
into a very dangerous speculation for the Central Powers. It 
may betrue that the Freuch and British troops will, to begin 
with, be unable to do very much, but their presence on the 
Bulgarian flank with a well-secured base on the sea may 
render the position for King Ferdinand exceedingly pre- 
carious, even if Russia is unable to bring any aid. But 
all the signs are that Russia will be able to bring effective 
aid. If she does, even if that aid comes slowly, the situa- 
tion may gradually develop in ways which will make the 
open road to Constantinople the road to ruin. Whether 
we were wise or not to conform to Germany’s lead in 
the Balkans we shall not discuss, though personally we 
think we were. We have conformed, and we must now 
hold steadily on the course we have chosen. In regard to 
the position in Gullipoli, we are not going to follow the 
evil example set by Lord Ribblesdale and imerease the 
anxieties of the Government by inept discussion. They 
alone know all the facts, and they alone can decide 
what must be our military policy at the Durdanelles. 
We have, however, one word of advice to offer them. 
Let them rely upon the good heart, the steadfastness, and 
the loyalty of the Britisa people. By this wo mean that 
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if it is decided that, from the military point of view, « 


bold policy is the best, then they must not be deterred 
from action by any fear that failure might be dee 
resented by the nation. Considerations of tiat sort must 
not be allowed to influence the decision in the slightest 
degree. ‘They should remember the parable of the talents, 
We would not, of course, frighten them off the policy of 
the napkin if they really believe that to be the best policy 
but let them remember that, other things being equal, 
troops were meant to be used, not hoarded. 

If we regard the situation once more as a whole, the 
military lesson to be deduced from it ia the enormous 
advantage possessed by the nation which has the initiative 
Any amateur strategist, let alone the General Staff, could 
at this moment produce a dozen excellent plans for giving 
the death-blow to the Central Powers. The trouble 
is that we have not sufficient men, or, to put it in 
a wider way, sufficient military energy, to earry out any 
such plans. Therefore they must remain in abeyance, 
Instead, we have got the much less agreeable and 
much less easy task of having to conform to the 
German initiative. We have not yet in this war 
been able to do what we liked in the way of choosing 
spheres of action, but have had to do what the Germans 
liked. They have always been in a position to call tho 
tune. They have always been a couple of laps ahead 
of us. Except locally, they have everywhere had the 
initiative, and that in war is half the battle. Germany’s 
power of initiative is due to two things—one geographical, 
the other mora! and political, Germany holds the 
central position and is able to act on interior lines, 
This, in plain English, means that she and Austria are in 
the middie and are surrounded by the Allies, who occupy 
a huge cirele. The Teutonic force is therefore far 
more concentrated than the force of the Allies, and 
the Germans now, as in the days of Frederick the 
Great, can dash from one side to the other of the inner 
eircle dealing heavy blows at their antagonists wherever 
they see a weak spot in the buge perimeter. Germany 
can make us fight where she wants to, and not where we 
want to, because of the physical fact that it takes much 
less time to move troops from the Schelde or the Meuse to 
the Lower Danube, or, again, from the Dvina to the Lower 
Danube, than it does to move them from England or Franca 
to Salonika. While Germany can make lightning darts 
across the circle, we have, as it were, to duck vut of it and 
run round a dozen geographical obstacles to meet her. 

The moral and political reason why Germany hes the 
initiative is that she began the war two years before 
wedid. Germany undoubtedly made up her mind to fight 
in 1912, and fixed the hour as any convenient time after the 
coupletion of the enlargement of the Kiel Canal. Knowing 
then within a month or two when the hour would strike, 
she got her men and munitions ready and was able to take 
the initiative at once. That initiative she has held ever since. 
This means that, apart from local offensive attacks, the 
Allies have always had to stand on the defensive except at 
sea. The Germans have been able to keep us too busy resist- 
ing their attacks to think ont and act upon an offensive 
scheme of our own. But no war can be won by standing on 
the defensive. It is true that a successful defence may 
weaken your assailants so greatly that they will at last 
be unable to maintain the initiative, and that it will 
therefore pass automatically to the defenders. Tho fact 
remains, however, that the defenders cannot win till they 
are able to take the sword and thrust with it. You will 
never win the match by preventing the side that is in from 
making runs. You must take their wickets. The meta- 
physical reason why the attack wili always win is an 
interesting one. In the last resort it is due to the fact that 
war means the imposition of your will upon the will of the 
enemy. But the exercise of will-power means the offeusive, 
the attack, the assault. No doubt attack does not always 
win—it may be so weak or so blundering as to become & 
failure—but it always has a twenty or thirty per cent. 
advantage, due to the fact that the assailant knows where 
he is going to hit, what be is going to hit, and when be 
is going to hit, while the defender, in nine cases out of 
ten, does not know, and must therefore waste foree and 
energy in guarding places where that force and encrgy 
will be entirely thrown away. 

But in spite of the fact that Germany has still the 
initiative, there are abundant signs that this initiative 
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js now breaking down. Through the process of attri- 
tion we shall soon reach a point where Germany will 
not have the strength to call another new tune. Then the 
initiative will automatically pass to us, and unless we 
bungie the business very badly indeed we shall win. It is, 
in truth, only a question of time. But here a word of 
caution. If weare in too great a hurry to end the war, 
and kiss and be friends, and have “a peace jolly,” and 
glasses all round, we may delay the fruition of our hopes 
by many months. Hurry is always the parent of delay. 





GREECE AND THE ALLIES. 


HERE seems to be little doubt that Greece will give 
the assurances required by the Quadruple Entente. 

It would be madness for us to undertake the first difficult 
operations in Serbia without knowing for certain what the 
Greeks would do in the event of the Serbians or any of 
the Allied troops being compelled to cross the frontier into 
Greek territory. We should be in the position of a man 
who had crossed a deep chasm and then looked on with 
smiling complacency while a peasant proprietor who 
happened to own a bit of land on the edge of the chasm 
kicked away the bridge by which he had crossed. To 
complete the picture one might add that the man had 
crossed the ciiasm to succour a wounded friend of the 
peasant, whom the peasant had promised to rescue, but 
at the last moment felt unable to help in any way. 
While we thus state the unanswerable case for the man who 
goes to save the wounded friend, we need not be too hard 
on the peasant. A little time before he probably meant all 
that he said ; but when the foreseen crisis came the yureat 
wan of the neighbourhood, who was very powerful and a 
notorious bully to boot, told him that if he crossed the 
bridge to help his friend, or allowed any one else to cross, 
he would be seized, strangled, and thrown down the chasm. 
Greece no doubt believes that Germany has the power to 
do this. She is terrorized. All her actions have been 
governed by this terror. If we bear this explanation in 
wind, we shall be able to make all the excuses that 
are possible for a miserable period of vacillation and 
bad faith, The motive at the bottom of Greek policy 
has been fairly obvious for some time—the telegrams of 
the German Emperor to his brother-in-law, King 
Constantine, have been frequently quoted—but it was 
actually acknowledged by the Greek Minister of Justice, 
M. Rallis, in a very interesting “interview” published in 
the Daily Mail of Tuesday. Greece knows that she must 
make anenemy of somebody. Who is likely to be the 
worst enemy—the one who can do Greece most harm ? She 
—in the person of her present Government, which, un- 
fortunately, does not include the statesman with the longest 
sight in Greece—answers “‘ Germany.” She remembers 
Belgium; she has a closer view of Serbia being overrun 
and laid waste. The Greck King and his Government tell 
themselves that if ever they came into the power of a 
resentful Germany their land would be ravaged and 
humbled like Belgium and Serbia. But how would 
Britain and France behave as enemies? Well, they 
might be angry and resentful too, but in any case they 
would behave like gentlemen. Therefore—so the Greek 
argument has run—bave Britain and France annoyed with 
you if you can manage the situation in no other way, but 
by no means have Germany for anenemy. Up toacertain 
point the course of Greek policy was thus a triumph for 
“frightfulness.” Germany had succeeded in imposing her 
will by terror. 

The danger of Greece taking a wholly wrong path seems 
to be passing, but she still lives under the terror. She is 
still partly paralysed. “ Almost a triumph for frightful- 
ness’ perhaps describes the situation most nearly. The 
duty of the Allies is to remove that terror. It is the 
only diplomatic argument that can convince. Each 
new event makes the necessity of the new Balkan 
campaign more evident. Not to have undertaken 
it would have been to let our case in the high 
political Courts of Greece and Roumania go against us 
by default. It is a very curious thing, the blind and 
almost universal conviction in the Balkans that the Central 
Powers are invincible. Balkan soldiers and politicians 
apparently cannot see much further than the ends of their 
noses. Financial strength, command of the sea, superior 
resources in men and money—all these things are to them 








the mere sound and fury of debate, signifying nothing. 
They see only the immediate power of the vast German 
military machine, and they say of the Allies, in the words 
attributed to King Constantine in the Daily Mail, “ They 
cannot beat Germany; they will never beat her.” 

All the same, this extreme susceptibility to a spectacle 
of strength near at hand is fed by the eyes rather than 
by the mind. It is capable of being changed. A proof 
that the terror of Germany is not immutable was given by 
King Constantine himself when he proposed of his own 
accord to come in on the side of the Allies. This offer, 
according to the “ interview ” in the Daily Mail, was made 
last April. At that time the Russians were on the crests 
of the Carpathians; conquered Galicia lay behind them, 
and they looked confidently down on the great plain of 
Hungary. Then a marvellous transformation took place— 
the most wonderful thing which has happened in the war, 
except the unparalleled victory of the British Navy. 
Germany set to work to revitalize Austria, who seemed to 
be crumbling into decay. She putin motion the great 
phalanx which pushed irresistibly across the San, and 
she supplied the Austrian troops not only with new 
officers but with a new heart and new supplies. The 
Greek Staff must have thought that if Germany could 
do that astonishing thing she could do anything. What 
Sir Edward Grey said was true in the main, that no 
diplomacy could avail against the argument of military 
power. If Russian troops had planted themselves firmly 
on the Hungarian plain, the critics would have found that 
our diplomacy had been exceedingly good. What has 
happened once, however, can happen again. Russia will 
again reach the Carpathians. Even in the coming winter 
she will probably reduce the weakening German line in 
Russia to very sore straits. In the West—if that is not too 
far off for Balkan Staff officers to see—the Germans, who 
have already lost the power of offensive, will soon be hard 
put to it to maintain the defensive. Since Greece can be 
impressed only by the proof of military strength under her 
eyes, she shall be so impressed. It seems that Russia can 
spare troops for the Balkans after all. Mean hile Greece 
will give us the guarantees that she will not attempt to 
intern or in any way interfere with Allied troops whatever 
may happen. 

The vast majority of Greeks have not forgotten what 
they owe to the England of Byron; nor do Englishmen 
forget their traditional sympathy with Greece. At this 
moment they understand the difficulties of Greece better 
than when a few weeks ago they were roused to scorn by 
the cool denunciation of the Greek treaty with Serbia. 
They know that the excuse that Serbia was being attacked 
not ouly by Bulgaria but by the Central Powers was no 
excuse, but they understand more of the motive that made 
Greece search for an excuse, however poor in itself. 
Indeed, the situation is so clearly capable of further 
rapid changes that for our part we do not despair of the 
restoration before long of Constitutional practice in Greece. 
It has been said that every Greek is a politician. In such 
an alert and febrile nation the suppression of the will of 
the people, as declared at the last elections, will not be 
indefinitely accepted with calm resignation. For some 
time the King may do what he pleases, acting on the 
strength of the military renown which the Balkan Wars 
brought him, and on his great popularity ; but when the 
Land of the Allies begins to make itself felt in the Balkans 
the Greeks will rewember more acutely than ever their 
ambitions and their long-standing enmity against Bulgaria. 
We do not, and shall not, ask Greece to come into the 
war. By that time—to speak brutally—it will be a matter of 
indifference to us, from a military point of view, whether 
she does or not. But she will be alive at last to her own 
interests. She will see that whereas Serbia, gallant and 
enduring, will have a claim to compensations that cannut 
be denied in any settlement, she herself will have asserted 
none. She may even have come to understand that the 
menace from Germany is not after all very real. Greece 
is a sea Power, and her people ure largely sailors for 
natural causes. Few countries in the world are more 
open to the protection of sea power or the attacks of sea 
power—but here the game is all in British hands, not 
in the hands of Germany. In short, we fancy that the 
day of M. Venezelos, who has always guided Greece 
rightly, and who cannot be called anti-dynastic, since he 
alone saved the dynasty, is by no means over. 
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“DOWN GLASSES!” 


YHE necd of the moment is a “ Stop-the- Drink 
Campaiga ”—a camptign founded on the facts that 
as a nation we must economize, and that the only great 
national economy open to us is the cutting off root and 
branch of our expenditure on intoxicants. What fromthe 
war point of view is the best plan of campaign against the 
drink evil ? We uso the words “from the war point of 
view ” deliberately, for we have no arm but the reduction 
of national expenditure. We want to concentrate on the 
war aspects of drink, and to leave aside altogether the 
peace issués—issues upon which there is no unity of 
opinion and no prospect of unity. 

We cannot win the war, or at any rate cannot win it in 
time to avoid bleeding to death from our wounds, unless 
we do two things: (1) Stop the waste of our material 
resources which is now going on and economize as a 
nation. (2) Increase and develop our national energies, 
not only on the fighting side, but in the production of 
munitions of war. In both cases the only effective 
remedy for waste and lack of energy will be found 
in the prohibition of all intoxicants during the war. 
We must econowize, and the ouly way of economizing 
worth considering is, as we have said above, in the 
drink bill. Lf the nation receives and obeys the order 
“ Put down your glass there till the war is over!” we shall 
at once cease spending some hundred and seventy millions 
ayear. We shall of course not save all this, but we shall 
save, say, half of it, and set free a very large number of 
men engaged in brewing, distilling, transporting, and dis- 
tributing intoxicants to take up other necessary work, 
such as the manufacture of shells and rifles. We shall 
also be able either to use directly as human food, or convert 
into human food, the barley, potatoes, sugar, and other 
forms of food out of which we now manufacture alcohol. 
Next, by depriving our people of all classes of the drug 
which they use as a sedative, we shall greatly increase 
their immediate energy and efficiency. By leaving the 
public-house door unlocked we not only make men less 
energetic and efficient while at work, but we tempt them 
to absent themselves from their work and to substitute 
driuking-hours for working-hours. 

It is quite conceivable that under ordinary conditions it 
is better to allow men to spend their money and their time 
as t ey will, and not attempt to control them, even for 
their good. We ourselves hold that us a peace opinion. 
If, however, we mean to win the war, no such arguments 
will stand at the present. We must prohibit the use of, 
intoxicants in order to save money aud get wore munitions. 
This is a policy upon which all of us who realize the true 
inwardness of the situation can agree. Therefore this is 
the policy in aid of which we should try to enlist men and 
women for immediate service. We must make it clear, 
however, that we are not out on a moral campaign, or to 
reform our neighbours, or to change their habits per- 
manently, but simply and solely to win the war. Nobody 
but a fool would let a man under bis orders try to pull a 
motor-car out of a ditch and repair it while he grasped in 
his hand a glass half full of whisky. The first order must 
be: “ Put down that glass of whisky till this job is through ! 
When you have got the machine started again you can drink 
your fill, but not till then.” 

So much for the object of our policy—Prohibition during 
the war. But to carry out this policy without any limita- 
tions would of course mean the temporary, and possibly 
the permanent, ruin of the brewers and distillers, and this 
would be an act as cruel as it would be impolitic. ‘I'be 
Government should take over the breweries and distilleries 
just as they took over the railways, except that they would 
not work them during the war. Meanwhile they would 
pay dividends on brewery and distillery shares equal to 
the dividends paid in the year 1914. At the end of the 
war Parliament and the nation must decide whether they 
shall go back to the old system or make certain modifica- 
tions. They would have a perfectly free hand. 

It will be said, no doubt, that under this scheme the 
publicans, bar-tenders, potboys, and barmaids would be 
deprived of their livelihood. That might have been true 
in peace. It is not true now. Superfluous potboys and 
barmaids could easily find work, and the publicans might in 
Most cases carry on their licensed houses as refreshment- 
Men who could not obtain whisky would still in 


Fooms, 








many instances maintain the public-house habi 
go to the ‘ Pig and Whistle’ bo drink tea or por Te tise 
tea. To sum up. We must try to induce our rulers to 
see that it is mere folly, or worse, to keep telling peoph 

. > ple, 
as did Mr. McKenna on Monday, that they must save or ¥e 
should be beaten, and yet refuse to point out that the only 
efficient way to effect a great act of national saving js the 
abandonment of the use of intoxicants during the war 
As it is, the word “alcohol” never passes the lips of ous 
official advocates of economy :— 

“Oh no, they never mention it; 
Its name is never heard. 
Their lips are now forbid to speak 
The once familiar word.” 

They are afraid of “ the trade ” and of the Irish Members, 
who have become the Pretorian Guard of Whisky and 
Beer. One would imagine that not a sixpence was ever 
spent in this country on intoxicants or on such luxuries 
as “Scotch Hot.” The sellers of intoxicants warn the 
nation off their preserves. They must take first toll of ug, 
Tili they have done with the King’s liezes the Treasury 
must stand aside and lick its lips in euvy and silence, 
Yet Ministers know as well as we do that the only great 
saving attainable would be from prohibition. 

The only just way of establishing probibition during 
the war is by acting on what we may call the railway 
analogy. On this just and practical policy we may ail 
concentrate. Whatever our views on the moral or phys cal 
issues of the drink problem, we can all support prohibition 
as a war measure. Woe are sorry to keep on harping 
on the same note, but if we want to win the war we 
must make up our minds to “down glasses.” In spite 
of the threats of certain Trade Union officials, a stags 
army marshalled, we should not be surprised to learn, 
by some of the hidden supporters of “the trade,” the 
opposition of the men who drink is not to be feared, 
At heart they are ashamed of their war-drinkings. The 
only opposition that is effective is that of “ the trade.” We 
are perfectly ready to admit that this is a natural and 
entirely intelligible opposition. No man wants to be ruined, 
or, worse, to see his wife and family ruined. Touch liquor 
dividends and you touch a strong and legitimate foree. 
A man with his savings invested in brewery shares will 
fight to the death to preserve his livelihood—and so would 
the vast majority of men in bis place. But this opposition 
we can only get rid of in the way we have indicated. 

If those who agree with the opinions we have expressed 
—such men, for example, as those who signed the excellent 
letter in Friday week’s Times—mean business, they must 
not be content to preach sermons or write letters to the 
newspapers. ‘They must hold meetings ; thoy must organize 
influential deputations to the Prime Minister; they must 
influence Members of Parliament; they must raise debates 
in the Lords and in the Commons. In a word, they must 
use the whole of our public and politica! machinery to 
insist upon the problem being faced. Above all, they 
must remember that the essential obstacle to their poliey 
is not the consumer of a!cobol, but the holders of brewery 
shares and the participants in distillery profits. Let 
them remember also that their opponents are not bad 
men, but in many ways excellent citizens. We may 
adapt to their case what Burke said of the Nabobs : 'Tbey 
marry into your families, they enter your Senate, and im 
private life men bless the just and punctual hand, which 
elsewhere has set, unconsciously no doubt, but none the 
less surely, the lure of drink for the munition worker, 
debauched the soldier we are training to fight our battles, 
and enticed to shame and ruin the wives of the men who 
are shedding their blood for us im France. They are 
caught in a vicious circle. We must lelp them out of it, 
and we can only do this by taking over “the trade” and 
paying it its dividends during the war. If we do not, our 
waste on the non-necessary of alcohol will undo us even 
more surely than the force and fraud of Germany and 
Austria. 





PUBLIC LOANS AND PRIVATE SAVINGS. 


N the House of Commons on Monday Mr. McKenna 
sketched out a new sclieme for inducing the wage- 
earning classes to save money and lend it to the Govern- 
ment. The necessity for such an inducement is univer- 
sally reevgnized, but it is more than doubtful whether the 
particular scheme which Mr. McKenna suggested would have 
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any appreciable effect towards securing the end he desires. 
His tentative proposal is to issue war bonds for £1 apiece 
pearing interest at 5 per cent., and payable on demand at 
their face value at any time, subject, however, to the con- 
dition that no interest will be payable for the first half- 
year. Consequently at the end of twelve months the 
investor will only obtain 2} per cent. instead of the nominal 
5: at the end of two years he will obtain 3{ per cent., and 
at the end of three years 4§ per cent. Mr. McKenna 
himself did not seem very confident about the wisdom of 
his own scheme, and his doubts are certainly justified. It 
js difficult to imagine how any person with ordinary 
powers of calculation could possibly be tempted by such 
an extremely unattractive device. So far as the first year 
js concerned, a workman with 20s. to spare would clearly 
do better by putting it into the Post Office Savings Bank. 
It is there withdrawable at any moment, while interest 
upon it is allowed month by month on each clear month. 
So far as subsequent years are concerned, the scheme appa- 
rently amounts to nothing more than a rather tricky plot on 
the part of the Treasury to induce unwary investors to 
accept a lower rate of interest than they could obtain on 
ordinary investment terms. That any man should lock 
up his money for three years in order to get 4} per cent., 
when he can get practically 5 per cent. by straightforward 
investment, is absolutely inconceivable. 

Far better suggestions have been made by Major 
Worthington Evans in an interview published in the 
Daily Graphic on November 23rd. Very properly, Major 
Evans points out that the difficulty of paying interest on 
small sums of money can be eusily surmounted by giving 
interest in the form of a discount. This of course is the 
old and well-recognized principle of Treasury bills. At 
present the market for Treasury bills is an extremely 
limited one, because these bills are sold only in multiples 
of £100. There is no apparent reason why Treasury bills 
should not be sold in multiples of a single pound. 
Assuming the rate of interest to be 5 per cent., the bill 
would then be sold for cash across the counter at 19s., and 
at the end of twelve months from the date of sale the 
purchaser would be entitled to receive his pound in full. 
This would certainly be an extremely popular form of 
investment, and without any further modification might be 
put into operation at once. Major Worthington Evans, 
however, suggests various ingenious devices for facilitating 
the application of the same principle to even smaller sums 
thana pound. He proposes that cards should be issued 
with spaces for stamps. The poorer class of investor would 
thus be able to save money week by week, and as soon as 
all the stamps were affixed to the card would obtain his 
pound Treasury bill. 

But the important point which Major Evans urges is that 
activeorganization is required to popularize this orany other 
form of democratic investment. He suggests two plans— 
first, that the approved societies, whose agents visit almost 
every poor home in the kingdom, should be authorized to 
sell investments of this character; and, secondly, that the 
various women’s societies throughout the kingdom should 
be asked to canvass among women so as to get women’s 
subscriptions to the national war loans. These two 
suggestions are of the very greatest practical importance. 
Experience shows that if any scheme is to be made 
really popular with the masses of the community, it is 
necessary to send agents to get hold of the individual 
man or woman and to persuade them of the advantages 
of the scheme. The great popular insurance companies 
owe their success entirely to individual canvassing, and 
there is no reason whatever why their methods should 
not be employed for national purposes. If an appeal 
were made to approved societies, they would gladly uuder- 
take the work of popularizing the investment of small 
sums in Treasury bills, or in any other form of Govern- 
ment investment which may be put forward. The same 
consideration applies to women’s societies. It may be 
added that an enormous number of women are already 

engaged in visiting working-class homes for one purpose 
or another, and that these women could urge in every 
home the wisdom of making some investment out of the 
high wages that are now being earned almost universally. 

In laying stress upon the Treasury bill form of invest- 
ment we have no desire to urge that to the exclusion of 
other forms, The need of the country at the present 
mowent is to couvert personal savings into public war 








loans, or, in other words, to obtain immediate cash in 
exchange for a promise of future payment. One very 
desirable form of this transaction is the life annuity, 
Hitherto the Government have done very little to press life 
annuities as aform of investment, yet quite an appreciable 
sum is already being paid year by year, as part of 
the National Debt charge, on account of life annuities 
purchased in previous years. Curiously enough, the 
possibility of developing the life annuity business has 
been so overlooked that for nearly twelve months after the 
war began Government annuities continued to be sold at 
prices based upon pre-war rates of interest, and thus were 
obviously a bad investment. New tables have apparently 
been issued within the last few weeks, but nothing has 
been done to call the attention of the public to the fact, 
or in any way to push the sale of life annuities. Yet 
from the point of view of the State this is one of the best 
forms of borrowing, for it automatically provides its own 
sinking fund. Indeed, if the history of the National 
Debt be examined, it will be seen that every form of 
sinking fund that has been tried has been subsequently 
suspended by Chancellors of the Exchequer in need of 
ready cash, with the one exception of life annuities. They 
cannot be suspended without a breach of faith, and 
therefore, so far as the National Debt is represented 
by life annuities, it is year by year subject to inevitable 
reduction. 

Among the various suggestions made by Major 
Worthington Evans is a proposal that old-age pensions to 
run from the ages of fifty to seventy should be put on 
sale. As regards the limit of age we are doubtful. The 
difference between the cost of a pension to run from 
fifty to seventy and a pension to run from fifty to death 
is very small, and it would be far better to encourage 
people to make complete provision for their old age than 
to invite them to speculate on getting a gratuitous old- 
age pension at the aye of seventy. Subject to this 
criticism, it is most desirable that steps should be taken 
to popularize the sale of life annuities. This again is work 
which the approved societies and the women’s organiza- 
tions above referred to could perfectly well undertake. 
It is also open to question whether the working-class 
Co-operative Stores might not be invited to assist in 
the business of encouraging working-class savings. There 
is no obvious reason why the big stores where working-class 
women spend a large portion of their household money 
should not be authorized to sell Treasury bills across the 
counter or to make arrangements for the sale of deferred 
life annuities. On these lines there is no doubt whatever 
that a considerable amount of capital could be secured by 
working-class contributions. The present scale of wages 
throughout the kingdom is immensely higher than it bas 
ever been before, and very few working-class families have 
yet adapted their general scale of living to their increased 
income. There is consequently a very wide margin 
between their weekly earnings and their ordinary weekly 
expenditure. At present this margin is to a very large 
extent wasted either in drink or in some other form of 
purely temporary enjoyment. If such families can be 
shown how to use their savings so as to secure more 
permanent forms of enjoyment in the future, a very great 
gain will accrue to the whole nation, quite apart from the 
immediate advantage of securing capital to carry on 
the war. In the nature of things there is no reason 
for the permanent maintenance of the existing gulf 
between capitalists and wage-earners. Every wage- 
earner ought to be to some extent himself a capitalist, 
and every capitalist certainly ought to be in one way 
or another a worker. The majority of the so-called 
capitalist class have undoubtedly responded to the cull of 
the war, and are now working, either in the Army or in 
civil life, for their country. The wage-varning classes also, 
apart from a few unpleasant incidents, have responded 
magnificently as wage-earners. They have not yet 
responded as capitalists, because it has never occurred to 
them to do so, and the idea will not occur to them until 
it is put into their heads by some direct canvassing 
agency. 

Meanwhile both capitalists and wage-earners are entitled 
to demand that the politicians who are so fond of preaching 
at them shall themselves set an example. Mr. McKenna 
declared in the House of Commons that extravagant 
expenditure in any class could not be tolerated at 
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the present time. The one class in which extravagance is 
most notorious is the class of politicians. Not only do 
Members of Parliament, with a few public-spirited excep- 
tions, continue to draw £400 a vear which they voted to 
themselves, but the number of Ministerial posts has been 
increased and no real attempt has been made to cut down 
Civil Service expenditure in any direction. The latest 
Government scandal is the filling up of a vacant judgeship 
in the Court of Chancery, althouch the werk of that 
Court bas been steadily declining for at least five years. 





A NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 
\ 7 E had intended to say nothing more than we said last 
week on the subject of Lord St. Davids’s deplorable 
remarks in the House of Lords about the Headquarters Staff 
and other Staffs in France. We wrote, we think, with 
restraint and without provocation in the hope that the subject 
would be allowed to rest. But since this bas not happened, 
either in the newspapers or in public speeches, it may be 
as well to offer a few comments, and we trust that no fresh 
occasion for doing so will ever occur. We ayree with a corre- 
spondent, whose letter we print in this issue, that the fact 
that such a speech as Lord St. Davids’s should have been 
made is a pational humiliation. We have no reason, and no 
inclination, to overpraise the Staff work at the front. There 
is no doubt that there have been serious defects, though, as 
we shall show presently, it was only natural that there should 
have been, and the wonder is that there were not more and 
worse mistakes on the part of a country which resolutely 
refused to prepare itself for a great war. What we do resent 
is that Lord St. Davids’s remarks should have followed the 
familiar vulgar course of personal gossip, insinuation, and 
detraction. He must be very ignorant of bistory if he does 
not know that in nearly all wars the Staff bas been the object 
of whispered calumny and aspersed by ridiculous exaggera- 
tion of harmless acts. The Duke of Wellington was 
traduced ; Lord Roberts, for all the notorious simplicity and 
honesty of his character, also euffered. Insiygnis tota 
cantabitur urbe—a Staff seems bound to be the victim of 
tittle-tattle throughout the whole town. But that the 
tittle-tattle should be gathered up and repeuted by a 
member of the House of Lords for the enemy to revel 
in and neutrals to ponder and wonder over is a fact 
that makes one utterly ashamed. In our experience, the 
poisonous gossip comes from those who have never seen the 
Headquarters Staff at work, They may believe in the stories 
of incompetents appointed by crass favouritism, of idleness, of 
late bridge parties, of the visits of ladies, of officers appointed 
because they can give a good “tip” for a horse-race, and so 
forth, if it is congenial) to their minds to do so, but the remark- 
able fact is that those visitors who have personally watched 
the Staff at work are agreed that the routine of Headquarters 
is regular and laborious, far beyond the standard attained by 
ordinary men of business at home. 

We have never had a General Staff in Britain in the German 
sense, for the simple reason that we have never contemplated 
war on a grand scale. Of course we ought to bave provided 
for a great war. We ought to have bad all men trained on 
the easy Swiss terms, and have created a large Staff versed in 
the proper functions of a Staff, and have held a great supply 
of equipment in readiness, so that if ever war came upon us 
the whole skeleton would be there to be turned instantly 
into strong flesh and blood by a willing citizen Army. But 
we did nothing of the sort. Army Corps and Divisional 
Staffs have had to be improvised out of men who for 
the most part have had no Staff training proper. Our 
Staff College has never been large enough. It is a pygmy 
compared with the German War College. Of course we never 
needed to conduct our preparations on the German ecale, but 
they should have been proportionate to our needs and were 
not. No wonder, then, that there have been defects. Neuve 
Chapelle and Loos, it is said, might bave been very much 
greater successes if Staff work somewhere (not, we believe, 
the Staff work at Headquarters) had not failed. We can 
easily believe it, though we do not know the facts. But what 
Lord St. Davids argued from what is known would bave been 
laughable if it bad not been deeply painful. He talked as 
though the Headquarters Staff timidly kept themselves out of 
harm’s way, and the ratio of their casualties to those of the 
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ordinary regimental officers were disereditable. Bat every boy 
in a Public School O.T.C. knows that it is the business of Staf? 
officers in a general way not to be killed. A Staff officer does 
the worst possible service to his country if he takes risks 
which are not inherent in the efficient discharge of his duty 
His job is to arrange for the movements of qthers, If by 
rashness he deprives the troops of his experience and learn. 
ing by being wounded or killed, he has done a very wrong 
thing. Risks he must take, but he must not go out to look 
for them. Our own impression is that in this war Staff 
officers have put themselves in danger too often rather than 
too seldom. Everybody who bas ever been with an army in 
the field knows that chaff about the alleged comfortable 
billets of the Staff is the common form of those who are in 
the firmg line. Is it possible that Lord St. Davids has taken 
this traditional humour quite seriously? One would almost 
think so. 

Again, Lord St. Davids does not seem to wnderstand that 
Staff work is bighly technical, and that it cannot be done by 
natural inspiration, any more than a man who has never 
learned to play the piano can sit down aud read off music at 
sight. Officers who enter the Staff College have to pass a 
stiff examination. The letters “p.s.c.” after an officer's 
name in the Army List are a genuine distinction. When a 
Staff is formed—the Headquarters Staff, or an Army Corps 
Staff, or a Divisional Staff—the most difficult work is given 
whenever possible to officers who bave pessed through the 
Staff College. But the Staff College is not large enongh to 
go round. The remaining places have to be filled by regi- 
mental officers. As we understand Lord St. Davids, he thinks 
that the ordinary regimental officer would do Staff work 
better than the ordinary Staff officer. But that is nonsense. 
That way chaos lies. Moreover, there is no real distinction 
between regimental and Staff officers so far as physical experi- 
ence of fighting goes; the man who becomes a Staff officer hag 
usually seen a good deal of fighting as a regimental! officer, 
His Staff College learning enables him to apply bis experience 
to the movements of troops. We shall be surprised if we do 
not learn at the end of the war that many of our mistukes 
were caused by regimental officers being set to do work for 
which, through no fault of their own, they had not the 
necessary capacity. 

Yet again, Lord St. Davids draws no distinction between 
the personal Staff at Headquarters and the technical Staff. 
For his personal Staff any Commander-in-Chief rightly 
prefers to have officers whom be knows well or about whom 
he has heard much. In other words, he looks first among his 
own friends or his own section of society. No doubt this 
gives flight to rumours of all sorts of social favouritism, but 
in so far as these rumours depend upon a misconception of 
the double nature of a Staff they are always unfounded. No 
high officer has an opportanity to make appointments to his 
Staff of his own unfettered will. Every appointment has to 
be sanctioned by the War Office. It is a lamentable—wo 
wish we could say surprising—fact that the very pcrsons 
who prevented the country from creating the means of 
baving Staff work done skilfully throughout the Army are 
the persons who sling wud at the Staffs who have 
laboured according to their lights. What is expected? Is 
it supposed that the country can whistle up Staff officers 
to compare in numbers and quality with the Great General 
Staff of Germany, which is the product of generations of 
militarism P 

“ Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds; 
they ever fly by twilight.” So suid the wise Bacon. “ There 
is nothing makes a man suspect much, more than to know 
little. . . . Suspicions, thut the mind of itself gathers, are 
but buzzes; but suspicions that are artificially nourished and 
put into men’s heads by the tales and whisperings of others, 
bave stings.” To take the tales and whisperings of others 
and use them to sting honourable and brave men who are 
spending themselves at the front in the canse of us all—thas 
is the last word in Parliamentary unseemliness. 





WILLIAM. 
ILLIAM’S family spreads, with ramifieatiens, through- 
out the lower stratum of the village waye-earning 
elass. William is seventy-four, but be comes of a long- 
lived stock that regards threescore and ten as merely the 
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ten of edie age. The family characteristics are 
= ‘ly marked in all the members of this class. They are 
ae ‘sobolars.” odd and uncertain in temper, curiously 
seoretive, taciturn in general, though gifted on occasions with 
wonderfully vivid expression, and, especially in the case of the 
elder generation, extraordinarily good men to work. William 
is by conviction a Baptist, but has attended church with 
rsistence ever since he got the old-age pension through 
the intervention of Parson. When his cough is more than 
usually noisy be takes it to chapel because, as he explains, 
he would not bave the bad manners to disturb the quality 
with coughing. It is in respect to thai old-age pension that 
William’s character and history are now under discussion. 

Five years ago William was supposed to be on his last legs. 
His cough was shocking, bis feet unsteady, he had had some 
sort of seizure, and it was considered impossible that he 
should outlast the winter. Nevertheless he was still at work. 
He worked at the mines where he had been employed for forty 
years. How he managed was a marvel, but his employer was 
lenient, and the men—with the good-fellowship of their class 
—combined to pass over all the easy jobs to William. Work 
starts at six, and be walked (or tottered) a mile every day in 
all weathers to get there. And he coughed devastatingly in 
chapel every Sunday evening. 

The pension came into being. William, in common with 
the large majority of his class, regarded it from the start as 
a Governmental snare to draw money out of the pockets of 
taxpayers into the hands of Government officials, with a small 
proportion laid out by the way in insufficiently supplying the 
needs of the aged poor. William was unuble to do full work, 
but drawing the wage he did he could not get the pension. 
Doctor signed certificates that he was unfit to work, Parson 
exhorted him to give up, but William refused to trust his 
future to the mercies of a Liberal Government. “ Gove’n- 
ment” in the abstract is usually suspect by William’s class, 
which is apt to assume self-interest as a universal motive- 
force. Moreover, the (Conservative) Board of Magistrates 
was unwilling to bestow the pension on a person of William’s 
activity and resources. Negotiations were carried on with 
energy between Parson and Doctor on the one hand and the 
Board on the other. 

The circumstances were these. William owned his house 
and garden. The cottage was so small that the grandfather’s 
clock had to have one hole cut in the ceiling for ite head and 
another scooped out of the floor for its feet before it could 
stand upright in the living-room, and even then you could not 
see the top half of twelve o'clock till you went close. The 
house had a garden and a well, and William boed his cabbages 
himself and his old wife (nearly lame) boiled them in his pan, 
aud they both thanked the Lord they need be “ beholden to no 
one for nothing.” William had bought that cottage out of 
his own earnings and his wife’s, and they had a little money 
in the bank besides. William had a fine contempt for the 
man who could not save and feed his children out of eighteen 
shillings weekly. He got seven shillings weekly when he 
married, and when there were five children, and the eldest 
still too young to go crow-scaring, Mrs. William went out 
charing. Food was cheaper then, and luxuries, William 
considers, fewer, You baked your own bread, and cheese was 

fourpence a pound, and a slice of bread and cheese for dinner 
“were,” says William, “a proper dinner. Tidden now; you’m 
leery again two hour after.” Bacon was four shillings and 
sixpence a side, and the poor seldom thought about butcher’s 
meat. Potatoes, he declares, were larger and better than 
they have ever been since, and he vows he has seen sacks 
of them trampled down for manure, and it is because of 
former wastefulness that they are now small and dear. 
This may be a tradition of the famine, for it does not 
sound authentic, but William sticks to it. Also, he says, 
you did much with turnips then, and farmers were liberal 
with their sackfuls. Skim-milk before the days of separators 
was worth drinking. A few farmers still sell it and a quart 
costs three-halfpence. There were many substitutes then for 
tea, burnt crusts among others; but now, though there is more 
to spend, employers are less liberal. The children grew up 
somehow, schooling was erratic, and truanting profitable for 
industrious youths of eight. William’s children had turned 
into rough and illiterate but respectable men and women; 
they had all ieft home to find work, and one, a widower, sent 
nis two little girls to be brought up by grandmother. He 


paid for the children; that was the bone of contention worried 
by the Magistrates, whose views on William's income and 
responsibilities differed from Parson's. They held—it was 
this that distressed Parson—that William was misstating his 
income with a view to defrauding Government. Such 
suspicions with regard to a man who worked so inveterately, 
had lived so thriftily, and showed such independence shocked 
Parson’s sense of justice. Battles ensued, and Parson 
eventually got William his pension. William came to church 
—a mark of gratitude which rather disconcerted his ally— 
and it subsequently transpired that the Magistrates had 
been right and Parson wrong about William’s misrepre- 
sentation of his income; and the moral of this tale is that 
if you get thrift and sobriety on seven shillings a week, 
you had better be satisfied, for if you expect a high standard 
of ethics you may be disappointed. The instructive point is 
in the nature of the fraud practised by the highly respectable 
William on his reverend and confiding friend. William to his 
dying day would neither have begged nor stolen, but he would 
practise fraud on an impersonal body to get what he con- 
sidered his rights. His point was that they would in the 
nature of things defraud him if possible. William, returning 
in Parson’s dog-cart after his first unsuccessful encounter 
with a sceptical Board, said: “I did zay all along they would 
pinch the half on it for theirselves.” Argument failed to 
convince him; he was sure that no scheme of any corporate 
body could be disinterested. Those in power must mean to 
feather their own nests. Belief in all-prevailing self-interest 
is not confined to William and his class. William did not 
succeed in getting his full pension at first, and he is to this 
day convinced that that fifth shilling was deducted by the 
Magistrates or their colleagues for private uses. You do not 
get liberality of judgment from William's class. 

It is the Williams who go to make up the lower class in 
village life, men of industry and character but without 
education, and thus narrowed in outlook. William for all 
that owns his own house; he is a man of property, and cam 
thus raise the standard of bis family. His grandchildren’s 
father was a rough, uneducated labourer; the children them- 
selves show marks of refinement and capacity for rising; they 
will probably get beyond their grandfather's standard of life 
and ethics tvo. 

It was about a year later that Parson, still smarting under 
the memory of the fraud he had unconsciously abetted, 
extracted William by main force from a lawsuit upon which 
that redoubtable veteran was proposing to enter with respect 
to a wheeled chair “loaned” by the chapel ministers for the 
use of their sick. Mrs. William, crippled for years, was 
accustomed to be drawn to chapel by her spouse in it on fine 
Sundays. After using tho chair for three years, William con- 
sidered himself to have established a claim of ownership, and 
accordingly “ went to law” with a neighbour who borrowed 
it without his leave. Ho had already given up three days’ 
work, and worn out, his wife lamented, much shoe-leather in 
pursuit of vengeance for his imaginary wrong, when Parson, 
in collusion with a kindly Magistrate, between coercion and 
persuasion, managed to induce him to give up his case, and 
fetched him back from Court, subdued but unrepentant, under 
a streain of pastoral admonition. The possession of property 
gives a man independence as nothing else can give it; though 
it may show itself at times in exasperating forms, it is a 
powerful asset in the formation of character. It is probable 
that grandfather still regrets that lawsait. Crushed by 
poverty? Not William! 





THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

ig our young days we were taught to regard the fly as a 

pretty, harmless little creature whom it was a crime to 
torment and utterly senseless to kill. How often would we 
lie awake on a summer evening and marvel at his ability to 
walk across the ceiling upside down, or watch in wonderment 
his graceful glidings up and down the window-panes without 
falling off! We certainly did object to his alighting on our 
eyes or noses just as we were dropping off to sleep, but no one 
must hurt him, he was only a “dear little fly.” He even had 
a purpose—so we were told—he fanned the air with his little 
wings and helped to cool the hot atmosphere! Then for how 
many stolen moments of idleness has that innocent fly been 








responsible, when, with lesson-books open before us, we have 
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sat gazing at him perched on the top of the inkpot while he 
deftly preened those ganzy wings, or stood on four legs to wasb 
his bead with the other two, and then brushed bimself down 
all over? If he overbalanced and fell in, it mattered not 
whether it were ink or milk, he must be saved at all costs, 
promptly delivered from his perilous position, and plaeed in 
safety, where once more be would amuse and reward us by a 
renewal of his ablutionary performances. 

A little later in life we would perhaps gramble at his 
incessant buzzings in a siek-room, and his tiresome persistence 
in crawling over our face just as we were trying to forget 
our pain in slumber; but neither nurse nor patient ever 
dreamed of “swatting that fly,” which shows what long- 
sufferirg mortals we are after all. Later still we put up 
with his objectionable presence as one of the many ilis in 
life to be endured becanse we think they cannot be cured. 
We suffered our wall-paper, our window-panes, our pictures, 
te be obscured, rather than destroy that which at this 
eleventh hour of our existence has been classed as vermin 
with all other insect pests. We tremble to think of what 
might happen if we dealt as leniently with mice, blackbeetles, 
fleas, or any other verminous creature as we have in the past 
dealt with the fy! The reason must be that we dislike killing 
anything witb wings or that can fly in the air, for whereas we 
sorrow over a dead bird, we rejoice when a mouse is brought 
to us dangling from pussy’s jaw. Now, however, we no longer 
stop to admire the gauzy wings, the nimble legs, or supple 
neck of the little fly. It is “swat him” or die! 

But what of the spider, the poor, ugly, maligned spider? 
Hunted from every corner, wiped off every sill, hounded out 
of every nook where he might makea home, we have waged war 
on the fly’s natural enemy and our best friend. Never had we 
been allowed to regard the spider with any feelings save of 
terror or repngnance. He wasa cruel thing, only living to 
eatch the innocent little flies. His webs, to be sure, were 
objects of admiration in a country hedge when the sun’s rays 
eaught the dewy threads, and bis patience and perseverance 
were virtues to be emulated, but in or near our houses he 
must never be permitted. The cobweb in the coruer was a 
shocking sign of the housemaid’s delinquency, for which she 
was usually hauled over the coals. Poor girl! She was, if we 
had only known it, providing us with a fly-catcher which, if a 
trifle unsightly in that particular spot, was infinitely less so 
than the many devices of man set up in opposition or in its 
place to-day. 

We leave a clean and possibly flyless town house for a 
restful change in a country hotel. We breathe the glorious 
mountain air, and feast our eyes on the panorama stretched 
before us. We sit down to dinner, and, in spite of the wasps 
and flies, enjoy it. Then we lift the glass to our lips and our 
eyes to—Heaven? Far from it. There from every ornate 
window cornice hangs a fly cemetery! A sticky, juicy, muddy- 
coloured roll of paper dotted with the black bodies of dead and 
dying flies. O short-sighted man! who could think of sub- 
stituting that for the cleanly, unoffending epider. We 
question very much whether our sympathies are not once 
more on the side of the fly as we see him there straggling, 
gasping, almost amputating every limb in bis endeavours to 
get free. He may succeed, but only to fall dazed and crippled 
on our table, and we quietly “finish” bim ander the knife. 
How much more effectively, and albeit unobtrusively, would a 
eouple of little fat spiders bave done the work. A neat web 
up in each corner, balf bidden by the ereeper and the window- 
frame, winked at by the cleaners rather than wiped away, and 
Mister Fly would be ecientifically bled to death, and nothing 
but a clean, empty shel) would remain to tell the tale. 

There is a lean-to greenhouse in the writer's possession 
where, shocking to relate, two thick webs of gigantic dimen- 
sions stretch across a lofty corner, like ships’ berths one above 
another. Dense with dust are they, and black with the ghosts 
of innumerable little flies caught in their youth and speedily 
despatched by an always invisible foe. We glance up and 
smile and look the other way. Not for worlds will we hinder 
the good work being accomplished, nor shall we deprive 
Mrs. Spider of her glorious “Liberty Hall” until summer 
suns be gone, and with them the need for Natare’s fly- 
catcher. 

We are not aware that the fly haa been responsible for a 
sinzle page in history, whereas every child knows the story 
of Robert Bruce and the spider. Neither can it be said that 
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the fly has inspired the poet to any great extent, save in the 
immortal nursery rhyme where the “foolish little fly” jg 
supposed to fall a victim to the cruel spider's flattery, ana 
gets canght at last. Wordsworth, however, devotes hte leas 
than six verses to the “poor fool,” as he cails him, in a poem 
which, by a strange coincidence just now, was “ Written fg 
Germany on one of the coldest days in the century,” and hig 
sentiments are probably responsible for the tender regard with 
which we, in those far-off days of our childhood, were wont to 
look upon the little fly :— 
“ Yet, God is my witness, thou small helpless Thing ! 

Thy life I would gladly sustain 

Till summer come up from tho suuth, and with crowds 

Of thy brethren a march thou should’st sound throush the 

clouds, 

And back to the forests again!" 
Had Wordsworth lived to-day no doubt even he would haye 
whacked him ont of existence with a wisp of wire! Such jg 
our way in these most enlightened times, but why expend such 
energy when the spider is ever ready and willing to do the 
work for us if we will only allow him? 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





A NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 

[To rus Epsror ov tae “Sreerator.”’) 
Srr,—In my opinion, it is nothing less than a nationd) 
buwiliation that we should discuss at what time the General 
Staff in France have their breakfast. Since, however, Lord 
St. Davids has thought fit to arraign, not only for eowardiee 
but for sloth, the gallant, hard-working, and able men who are 
doing our work and bearing our burdens in France, whether 
in the office or in the field, or rather in both (1 doubt whether 
there is a Staff officer who bas not been in the trenches and 
under fire), and since unfortunately be has been answered, 
when the contempt of absolute silence would have been 
infinitely preferable, I will ask you to let me add my 
testimony. I am veritably ashamed to give it, and I offer 
my sincerest apologies to all Staff officers, who would 
be fully justified in bitterly resenting any attempt to 
defend them in public. First on this wretebed breakfast 
point. I happened to be breakfasting with a portion of the 
General Headquarters Staff just a week ago. The brealfast- 
bour was a quarter to eight, and when I eame down at ten 
minutes to eight I found these despicable “sluggards” half- 
way through their luxurious, nay, wanton, eggs and bacon, 
How many civilians who talk about soft billets and hay 
incompetents have as good a morning record as that? And 
here I may mention, thongh again it is with a sense of 
humiliation, that an accidental cireumstance made me note 
that Sir Jobn Freneb bad finished his first conference with 
some of his Generals by ten ! 

As I have no desire to be lynched, I am not going to parade 
the wounds or battle records of members of the Genera! Staff 
before the public eye. Englishmen happen to dislike the 
“wounded hero” business particularly, and the Staff are 
anything but an exception bere. But even at some personal 
risk, and with a bope that these words may never reach his 
eye, I may mention that one of the breakfasters at a quarter 
to eight bas a wound record which might have won him 
honourable leisure for the rest of his life. Yet there he is, 
doing extremely bard and weariug office work, and enjoying ® 
fourteen hours’ day under a fire of criticism from men whose 
office ideal is eleven till five, and no burry over their after- 
luncheon coffee! 

Before I leave the subject of the General Staff I should like 
to point out how futile is the accusation that there are too 
many of them. There are too few. What is called “G.H.Q” 
is really an exiguously manned War Office on the other side 
of the Channel. Do what you will, you cannot run a force of 
a million men or so without an organization which, though 
you may eall it a General Staff, is really a local War 
Department, and in many cases a eweated War Department, 
if by “sweated” is meant overworked and anderpaid. The 
denunciation of the members of the Staffs of Army Corps, 
Divisions, and Brigades on the old conventional “gilded 
popinjays” lines is really so preposterous and absurd that 
I cannot face the task of combating it I shall not even 
seek to discover whether there is truth in the allegation tbat 
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the Staff keep all the yellow jam for themselves, and only let 
the red varieties reach the regimental officer! Until we 
abandon the idea that great bodies of men when in the field 
require cohesion, co-ordination, and concentration in order to 
secure that quickness and unity of movement which is the 
secret of war, and until armies are allowed to be mobs of 
regiments, we shall not get on without Staff officers, by what- 
ever name we like to call them. That Staff work is always 
perfect is, I should think, most unlikely—as unlikely as that 
regimental details are perfect, Again, it is hardly likely 
that, if you expand an Army with an extreme limit of 
three hundred thousand in peace to three millions, you will 
find sufficient perfectly trained Staff officers ready to your 
band. Further, as Lord Melbourne told the girl Queen when 
she talked with all the solemnity of youth of the necessity of 
sending “really good men” here, there, and everywhere, 
there are, “unfortunately, very few good anythings in the 
world.” As long as human nature remains human nature, 
Staff officers and all other officers will make mistakes. 
Personally, I think we are very lucky that they make so few. 
The truth is that war byits nature is the most difficult busi- 
ness in the whole world, and the wonder is not so much that 
it is often ill done as that it is done at all. That of 
course is no ground for excusing blunders in the field, or for 
suggesting that they are inevitable, and therefore need not be 
bothered about. Every soldier knows that war is too grim 
and terrible a thing for excuses, and that failures due to 
mistakes, or pieces of pure ill luck, or combinations of both, 
which would be overlooked or be objects of sympathy in the 
work of a public office, or in the Law or the Church, must in 
war meet with the sternest treatment. 

But though we cannot prevent our Staff officers from fight- 
ing, as it were, with ropes round their necks, we can at least 
refrain from calling them names, and adding a sense of 
injustice to the terrible weight of responsibility which is 
inevitably theirs. We must be hard taskmasters, visit 
failure with severity, and refuse to let good intentions be 
an excuse, but at least we can refrain from vulgar and idiotic 
talk about “jobbed” appointments, “soft billets,” and the 
like—talk so dangerous that it deserves to be punished under 
the Defence of the Realm Act. What could more discourage 
our officers and men in the trenches, or more encourage our 
enemies, than the spread of the belief that they are being 
mishandled by an incompetent Staff? Happily, however, the 
British regimental officer, like the British private, is not 
easily moved. He will go on grambling with “comic relief” 
complaints—in which of course he does not really believe— 
for example, about the Staff scooping all the yellow jam, and 
the Staff will continue to shrug its shoulders and do its duty. 
But all the same, it is for us civilians a national humiliation 
that we should let men fight our battles and bear our burdens 
under criticism so gross and so unfair, and, 1 must add, so 
babyish.—I am, Sir, &c., Civis Ianorvus. 





DRINK AND ECONOMY. 


(To ruz Epiron or tus ‘“Srecratrox.”] 


Sir,—In a letter which appears in the last number of the 
Spectator signed “ Hilda N. Richardson” there is a fallacy 
which occurs so frequently in the letters and speeches one 
reads on the subject that it may be well to point it out. The 
writer says that “the £160,000,000 spent directly on drink is 
a comparatively small part of the cost of the drink traffic to 
the country,” and mentions as part of the additional cost the 
loss “in wages paid to men engaged in the liquor traffic, who 
might be employed in serving their country either in the Navy 
or Army or in munition manufacture,” and “the loss in food 
material” by reason of the destruction of hundreds of millions 
of pounds of sugar, rice, maize, and grain in breweries and 
distilleries. It is true to say that drinking costs the country 
the amount spent on liquor, and it is equally true to say that 
it costs the country the grain, &c., required for the manu- 
facture of drink, and the labour (or wages paid for the labour) 
of manufacturing, distributing, and selling the drink; but it 
is not true to say that it costs both, because the cost of the 
grain, &c., and of the labour, is included in the amount spent 
on drink, There is another error in the letter; of the money 
psid by the consumer for drink, portion is in reality a tax of 


letter is so absolutely sound that it would be a pity if it 

were weakened by any inaccuracy in its statement.—I am, 

Sir, &c., M. G. Extison. 
25 Sandford Road, Dublin. 





[To tus Epirton or ras “ Srectaror.”] 

Siz,—I have been much interested in your articles and letters 
in connexion with the drink traffic, and think now is the time 
for the Government to step in and buy up “the trade” on a 
basis of so many years’ purchase, give the holders market 
value for their stocks of whisky, and retain the beat men im 
“the trade” to run the business for the Government. The 
business being centralized would free a number of eligible 
men for other more important work. Your correspondent 
Mr. Charles Stewart fears the amount of capital required for 
such a purchase might deter economists from considering 
such a scheme, but would it not be possible for “ the trade” to 
be paid by Government interest-bearing bonds, the interest for 
which would more than be earned from sales, which sales 
would leave a handsome profit for the Government, which 
profit could be used either to liquidate the bonds or be placed 
towards reduction of the heavy taxation the nation sees 
looming ahead? If the Government owned “the trade,” it 
could then bring in total prohibition if it thought fit, but it 
would be bad policy to bring in prohibition before all whisky 
bonds had been paid off.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CONSTANT READER. 





(To rae Epiror or tux “Srecraror.”) 
S1r,—The following is an extract from a letter written by an 
elementary-school teacher in a mining district :— 


“ As one goes about in towns such as Rotherham and Sheffield, 
one wonders why the Government allows the manufacture and 
sale of such strong drinks which do such enormous harm to the 
nation. I consider our Government is to blame for all that little 
children suffer on account of their parents’ or guardians’ drinking 
habits. Itis a terrible curse to the nation. If men and women 
cannot control their appetites, the Government could stop this 
horrible vice by prohibiting or curtailing its manufacture. I 
think I never saw so many women visit public-houses as are dving 
so at present. The religious communities try to battle with it, 
but if only the Government would they could stop it.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Mary BRAITHWAITE. 


45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 





[To raz Eprror or tas “ Srectrator.”") 

Srr,—Thanks to the bold attitude tuken by yourself and 
others, a large proportion of the more thoughtful of our 
population are now reading “the writing on the wall,” the 
writing which our King, to his infinite credit, interpreted to 
his people many months ago. Having recognized the monster 
that is doing so much to prevent our winning tue war, are we 
going to play with him, or will our leyislators personally 
follow the lead of their Sovereign and then decide on measures 
to protect the weaker ones amongst us? Some of us feel 
that any man who is not prepared to give up his own glass of 
wine during this crisis is either too blind or too weak to lead 
us safely. A bluck-list of those members of both Houses of 
Parliament who have not supported their King would be 
instructive. Would it be longer than a white-list of those 
who have ?—lI am, Sir, &c., GamMa. 





{To rae Eprrog or rar “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—It is a comfort to open the Spectator. One is not faced 
by quack advertisements, linen-drapers’ portraits of women in 
every kind of underclothing, or by that tiresome picture of a 
man, in the dress of 1820, for ever striding across the page, or 
addressiitz impertinent remarks to our poor fellows at the 
front. Even Punch, necessary to all of us, is balf spoilt by 
spirit distillers’ advertisements thrust into the middle of the 
paper opposite its best drawings. But these distillers’ 
advertisements emphasize an important point in your very 
excellent article on “ Drink and Economy” in the Spectator of 
November 6th. “The trade, that is the enemy.” No wonder 
“the trade” is “going strong” when it can afford some 
thousands a year on full-page newspaper advertisements. Few 
papers can resist such offers. That is all the more reason why 
the Spectator should continue its excellent work; but if there 
is to be compensation, surely it need not be on an extravagant 





which the law compels the sellers of drink to be the collectors. 
The case for liquor legislation of the kiad suggested in the 





scale. When it was found that yellow phosphoras matches 
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were doing harm to the nation, the making of them became 
illegal, but there was no compensation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
United University Club. F. D. Drewirr, M.D. 





[To tus Epiron ov tus “Srrctaron.”} 
Srr,—As a life abstainer and non-smoker, I read with some 
interest the correspondence now appearing in your eolumns 
on the subject of “ Drink.” I spent two years as secretary of 
a janior branch of the C.E.T.S. with some four hundred 
members, and feel that at such a time it is well to recall some 
words uttered by Richard Cobden on the subject of tem- 
perance. He said: “ Every day’s experience tends more and 
more to confirm me in my opinion that the temperance 
cause lies at the foundation of all social and political reform. 
They are therefore the truest friends of the working millions 
who are labouring in the cause of temperance.” They seem 
very appropriate for our day. The present Government is to 
be heartily congratulated on passing a measure curtailing the 
hours at which drink can be sold—the abuse of drink being 
one of the evils in our midst to-day—causing, as a great 
statesman once said, more harm than war, pestilence, or famine. 
A public analyst has told us: “ Alcohol is a false spirit which 
has the reputation of warming the body, whereas it only 
starves it.” And Sir Charles Tarring, one of our Magistrates, 
said some time ago: “Since the public-houses have closed 
early we have had very little business; when they are closed 
altogether we shall have no business at all.” I feel very 
strongly myself that it would tend towards the highest 
good of the community if all Christians, as well as others, 
could see their way to abstain from intoxicating drink, if not 
entirely, at least during the continuance of the present 
terrible war, and thus follow the example of our King aud 
learn to sacrifice something for the sake of their weaker 
brethren who fall in this way, not forgetful of the example of 
our brave soldiers who are sacrificing their lives for us, and, 
above all, of Him, our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister and give His 
life as ransom for man.—I am, Sir, &c., James WHITzE. 
17 Ham Park Road, West Ham, E. 





[To tue Epiron or “ Spucraron.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with considerable interest the articles and 
letters which have appeared m the Spectator recently on the 
subject of drink and its evils m the present crisis. By far 
the saddest feature, to my mind, is the increasing number of 
soldiers’ wives who are squandering the Government’s 
generous separation allowance on drink at the expense of 
their children. Can nothing be done to stop this? The 
rising generation is a very precious asset of the State, and 
the mothers’ allowance is obviously made sufficiently generous 
to enable them not only to nourish their children but also to 
lay by a littie for the future. (The busband’s “keep” is, of 
course, saved.) If they will not do this voluntarily, is there 
any reason why they sbould not be compelled—i.e., on the 
lines of the Insurance Act? If even a shilling were kept 
back weekly from allowances of over £1, both family and 
tate would benefit considerably at the end of the war, when 
the accumulated savings would, of course, be returned. ‘The 
principle of deferred payment is, I faney, well known in the 
Civil Service.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. R. CHeaes. 
Hatherop Rectory, near Fairford, Glos. 


THE 





[To rae Epitor ov ree “ Specraton.” } 
S1n,—As a regular reader of the Spectator, in reading the 
correspondence on the above subject I note the letter of 
Admiral King-Hall giving extraordinary figures as to the 
enormous amounts of barley and grain, rice and maize, and 
sugar or its equivalents, that are consnmed “ per week” to 
supply the ingredients of the alcobolic liquors used in Britain 
May I inquire if you endorse the accuracy of this statement P 
If you can say that it is statistically correct, it would influence 
public opinion no doubt considerably. Again, while advocating 
as strongly as you do the stopping of all sale of aleoholic 
beverage, you do not make any statement or suggestion us to 
what should take the place of the accustomed alcobolic drink 
of the working classes and others. One of your strong 
points is that a great portion of the money spent under this 
head would be saved to the nation for public use. The only 
liquid that virtually costs nothing to the consumer, and so 
would release the large sum you mention, is water—but I 








do not presume that in your enthusiastic support of what I 
know as “teetotalism” water-drinking is the only alter. 
native you have in view; so probably your reply wonla 
be tea, coffee, cocoa, &e., and the use of aerated waters would 
not bean economic substitute. Tea, coffee, and cocoa cost 
money, and the increased consumption of these commodities 
that would be entailed would enormously raise even the present 
high cost of them—not only to the alcoholic but the non. 
alcoholic drinking population. In addition, to make them 
palatable to the majority, enormously increased quantities of 
sugar and milk, the latter almost a luxury in towns, would be 
required—to those at present consemed—so the saving under 
the head of sugar and substitutes would be counteracted by the 
extra use of sugar and milk alone to a great, if not a total, 
extent. I should not trouble you with this letter, but it seems 
impossible to leave matters as they are, if your suggestions 
are to be earried out ; therefore I hope you will be able to give 
your readers information on these two points in order to guida 
their opinions.—I am, Sir, &c., WituiaM Granau. 

Eden Grove, Bolton, near Penrith. 

[The facts as to the amount of foodstuffs used in the prodne- 
tion of alcohol were given in an article written by a competent 
authority in our issue of June 26th. If Mr. Graham will ask 
a typical temperance artisan what he spends weekly on non- 
intoxicant drinks, and then get similar information from a 
consumer of intoxicants and compare the figures, he will be 
ina position to understand why we say that prohibition would 
mean national economy on a great seale.—Eb. Spectator. } 





{To tas Epiron or rus “Srrctaton.”] 
Srr,—However much opinions may vary as to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ante-bellum activities, there is no doubt he possesses 
qualities that at the present time are invaluable, and those 
who have the well-being and prosperity of the nation at heart 
will feel grateful to him for bis firmness in the matter of the 
new Order issued by the Board of Control (Liquor Traffic). 
As he points out, it is more than one can expect to get 
absolute unanimity. Any measure to restrict the hours of 
opening of licensed houses would be sure to raise a crop of 
objections such as “ Looking for Trouble” in the Morniag 
Post. All the arguments here are just such as were to be 
expected, but they would carry more weight if some of the 
statements made in connexion with them were more accurate. 
Are the people of London as temperate as any population in 
the world? One knows, unfortunately, that this is not the 
ease. And it might be suggested that when we are fighting 
for our existence even “ these cheerless days and dark niglits” 
might be spent to better advantage than in a bar parlour, 
bowever “ pleasant.” Our individual liberties have been, and 
are being, curtailed day by day in the interest, not only of 
the nation as a whole, but of the cause we are fighting for, 
and it is to be hoped that in the matter of drink, which 
undoubtedly stands in the way of efficiency, they may be 
curtailed further still.—I am, Sir, &., E. G. 





[To tas Epiron ov tus “Srecraton.] 

Srr,—You have taken up the cause of temperance, and who 
evuld gainsay such letters as appeared in your last issue? 
May I suggest: to your readers a study of the seventh chapter 
of the Book of Joshua? We fail if we do not flee before our 
enemies. We are called to repentance, but the word of God 
to Joshua was: “ Get thee up; why bast thou thus fallen on 
thy face? Israel bas sinned.” The special sin, boarding of 
gold and valuables, was discovered and punished. Surely we 
need another Joshua who will deal vigorously with the 
aceursed thing. Our Achan is “the trade” interest, which for 
ever ties the hands of feeble statesmen. I+ is not the sin of 
drunkenness, but the worship of gold, which is our national 
curse.—l am, Sir, &e., ¥. H. FT. 





TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
[To was Eprron om toe “ Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—As one who has devoted the greater part of his life to 
the promotion of temperance reform, may | be permitted to 
thank you for discussing in your widely read pages this most 
pressing social problem, and for the courage with which you 
have handled one of the most difficult questions of the day? 
I am not, however, ove of those who believe that the Kingdom 
of Heaven can be taken by violence, or that men or women 
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Se aniermeiann - 
can be made virtuous by Act of Parliament. “ Human 


pature,” as Sam Slick used to say, is too deeply ingrained for 
tricks of this kind, and “a man convinced against his will is 
of his own opinion still.” Acts of Parliament can but register 
the high-water mark of public opinion; and upon the portals 
of the House of Commons should be written in letters of 
ld: “The Function of Legislation is to Make it Easy to 
Do Right, and Difficult to Do Wrong.” The nationalization 
ofthe drink traffic is for the present, at all events, a thing out- 
side of practical politics. Its“ pros ” and “cons” have scarcely 
even been considered, and the financial operations involved 
eould not be contemplated during the period of the present 
war. The elimination of the “stimulus of private profit” 
from the sale of intoxicants is a consummation most eagerly 
to be desired; but the substitution of the “stimulus of public 
profit” might well prove a remedy worse than the disease. 
There are many steps in the direction of State interference 
to be taken before “ nationalization " comes into consideration 
atall. (1) Thereduction of the present surplusage of licences 
has to be continued, and the act of 1904 must be stiffened and 
extended. The present extinction of a thousand licences per 
annum should be doubled or trebled, and the levies for this 
purpose be correspondingly enlarged. (2) All new licences 
should be made subject to the direct veto of the districts con- 
cerned, and all districts should be given the power of voting 
their own deliverance from the intolerable dominion of strong 
drink. By such an adoption of General Joffre’s principle of 
“nibbling” we should prepare the way for the ultimate débdcle. 
(3) Meanwhile, to hasten this process the existing taxation 
on alcoholic liquors should be doubled, and as far as possible 
should be graduated in proportion to their alcoholic strength. 
Asa measure of war economy such action would leave little 
to be desired, whilst self-indulgence would be penalized for 
the benefit of the community at large. (4) The whole country 
should be forthwith declared to be a “ restriction-area,” with 
the non-treating clause especially enforced. (5) Lastly, and 
best of all, every loyal patriot should be forthwith summoned 
to follow the notable example of their Majesties the King and 
Queen to abstain from all intoxicants during the period of 
the present war, and to use their utmost influence to induce 
their friends to do the same. Then the temperance fires 
which have been too long smouldering, drenched with the 
cold water of party politics, will burst into a blaze. And such 
aconflagration shall be kindled for the combustion of the 
devil and all his works as with God’s blessing shall never be 
put out.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD F. Hits. 
Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 





ELEMENTARY ECONOMY. 
[To tue Eprron or tus ‘“Srecrarton.’’] 

Sir,—How to deal with the lean years coming upon us, and to 
check the extravagance and waste now and for many years 
prevalent in all classes, is a problem now engaging the anxious 
attention of all thoughtful persons. In these Northern towns 
the high wages deservedly earned and the generous allowances 
to families of our brave soldiers are producing among the 
sober and steady the natural consequence of expensive living 
This trouble « greatly aggravated by ignorance of food: 
Values and of elementary cooking. All foods that are inex- 
pensive are generally slighted, and few are economically 
cooked. Many unwholesome foods sold in shops ready for 
consumption are popular. It is vain to remonstrate. The 
authorities in Church and State are vigorously advising and 
complaining, but their efforts are inadequate, if not futile. 
Our best hope is to educate the children in elementary 
economy. This has not yet been done. I earnestly ask your 
help in pressing upon the Board of Education the necessity of 
at once making this subject an obligatory one in all schools, 
elementary and secondary, which enjoy a Government grant. 
All schools failing to satisfy H.M. inspectors ought to have 
no grant on any subject taught. The Public Schools will 
follow the example, and in a few years the present shameful 
waste will be considerably lessened, and eventually we may 
rival in this our brave allies and our efficient, though bar- 
barous, enemies.—I am, Sir, &., SPERMOLOGOS. 





LINCOLN’S FINANCE OF WAR. 


(To tux Epiron or tus “ Srscraros.”] 
Sir.—Would you permit a short note on the finance of war— 
® note not suggesting any scheme, but merely to attract 








thinkers at a time of crisis? The writer is one of those who 
do not accept the prevalent view that the wealth of the Empire 
will be seriously depleted—an Empire of colossal resources, 
and very rich in the greatest riches of ull, namely, man-power. 
The war, should it last two years longer, may probably cost 
fifty per cent. more than the American Civil War, which the 
very able writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica reckons at 
three thousand millions sterling and six bundred thousand 
lives, at a time when, as compared with ours, the wealth and 
population of the United States were inconsiderable. And 
yet five years after peace he says that it was “officially 
reported ” that in those five years “more cotton spindles had 
been put in motion, more iron furnuces erected, more iron 
smelted, more bars rolled, more steel made, more coal and 
copper mined, more lumber sawed and bewed, more houses 
and shops constructed, more manufactories started, and more 
petroleum collected, refined, and exported than during any 
equal period in the history of the country” (p. 719). Whe 
reported this “officially ” we are unfortunately not told, bat if 
you turn to the Presidential Messages to Congress of Johnson, 
Grant, and Hayes the recurring references to the rapid 
expansion of America’s wealth and industry are very numerous 
and striking. Ten years ago it was believed that Cuba could 
not recover in our time, but three years after peace it was 
observed that she was more prosperous than ever before in 
her history. 

And I have just re-read after many years in the Auto- 
biography of Senator Hoar of Massachusetts the following 
passage (Vol. L, p. 251), which may be a real message of 
encouragement to many in these days :— 

“The war taxes have been abolished. The weight of the burden 
which has in that way been lifted from the shoulders of the peopie 
may perhaps be understood from the statement of a single fact. 
The Worcester District, which I represented, paid in the direct 
form of taxes to the National Treasury the enormous sum of 
$3,662,727 for the year ending June 30, 1866. For the year 
ending June 30, 1871, the taxes so paid amounted in all to 
$225,000, and for the year ending June 30, 1872, they amounted 
to about $100,000.” 

I now come to the marked difference between our methods of 
war finance and the finance of the Lincoln Administration. 
Lincoln and Chase were very much opposed to piling upa 
huge National Debt. They preferred to pay their way with 
paper money, regarding any depreciation of the paper as 
the fairest and most pervasive form of war tax. And of 
course the depreciation of the currency greatly stimulated 
bome industries and the export trades, because it automatically 
cut down the imports from abroad. We, for example, are 
pretty sure in the days at hand to find the American exchange 
at four dollars to the sovereign, which will undoubtedly 
hamper the export trades of the United States to these 
markets, and thus expand our home production. So in two 
ways Lincoln paid his great war expenses by running the 
printing press. He paid his way with large “ greenback” 
issues, and when a mun took bonds these bonds again provided 
the bankers with more money, seeing that they were permitted 
to issue ninety per cent. of the face vulue of these bonds in 
banknotes. ‘Thus the banker received not only the 4 per 
cent. interest which the Government paid on the bonds, bat 
he could further lend his customers at the bank rate ninety 
per cent. of the issue price of the bonds in notes of his own 
bank. Lincoln’s methods of currency and finance for war 
may, perhups, be regarded as the mean between our present 
methods and those of Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede Place. Moreton Frewen. 





RECRUITING. 
(To rus Evrtror ov tae “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—We are all making the most of our blue cards. If we 
could honestly assure single men and married alike that what 
can be done to assure their being enrolled in the corps they 
prefer will be done, preference being given in the order of 
their being attested, and secondly, that something will be 
done by way of training during the months before they are 
called up, we should not so often be met by the reply: “I see 
no difference in going now or waiting till lam fetched.” Or 
how am I to point out the difference P—I am, Sir, &c.,, 

The Paddocks, Swaffham. H. Lez WARNER. 

(“ You will get nothing but honour by going at once instead 
of waiting to be fetched; but is not that worth getting?” 
That is what we should say to the men who took the line 
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describd by Mr. Lee Warner. The present writer at the 
beginning of the National Reserve movement had some 
experience in getting men to join. He always pointed out 
that no sort of material advantage could possibly accrue to 
a man by joining the National Reserve, and that membership 
meant daty and self-sacrifice and not gain. The effect wus 


not deterrent but stimulative—such is the nature of Englisb- 


men.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“WHAT OF THE SCHOOLMASTER ?” 

[To wuz Epirorm or tux “Srectaron.””} 
Srr,.—There is a grave danger in the present agitation to 
make every man give up bis vocation in order to go out and 
fight, irrespective of the importance to the nation’s welfare 
of that vocation, of (to use a vulgarism) “cutting off our 
nose to spite our face.” There never was a time when courage 
was more needed by the man who, in spite of all. remains 
steadily working at the job which he alone knows how to do, 
which provides the nation with material for her present and 
future welfare. He is the object of ill-concealed contempt on 
the part ef his elders; he is the subject of interminable 
scandalous tittle-tattle at the patriotie afternoon teu-tables of 
the unemployed, wealthy busybodies who abound in his as in 
every town. It might be urged that he is “ starred”; but there 
are vast bodies of men who are not “ starred ” who are yet indis- 
pensable. To give one instance. Itis allowed that those who 
provide food for the nation, bakers and so on, are essential to 
the nation’s life; but what about those who supply the nation’s 
mental food, who are responsible for the training of the minds 
of those who are to keep England alive (in the only real sense) 
in the troublous future? On all sides we have beard of the 
magnificent results attributed to the O.T.C. system in Public 
Schools, yet it is now suggested that schoolmasters are no 
longer to regard themselves as “starred.” What then is 
proposed? To give ladies commissions in the Officers’ Training 
Corps? Or is it thought that the supply of officers baving 
attained the impetus it now possesses, it will, by reason 
of the momentum given to it by schoolmasters in the past, now 
of its own free will, unaided by senior help, produce officers of 
as fine a calibre, as stern a stuff ? 

The Army Council announce that between two and three 
thousand commissions in the Regular Army are to be competed 
for during each year: who is to coach these candidates for 
Sandburst and Woolwich in the future? Are they likely to 
pass on a “ Self-Help” course ? Are ladies or old men capable 
of making boys work at the high pressure required for this P 
Are they capable of teaching the very modern subjects 
required P 

To judge by the attitude of the average short-sighted 
canvasser, education no longer matters. Germany and France 
(conscript countries) know better than this. When peace is 
once more restored there will be greater need than ever for 
quiet, level-headed, well-educated men to bring their finest 
faculties to bear on the many pressing problems that will 
beset all Europe. Woe to the nation in that day who bas 
forgone education in her anxiety to keep her supply of men 
up toa level that resulted in the ruin of ber commerce and 
the loss of all her vigorous manhood. Whenever an error in 
tactics has been disclosed the cry has gone up for “ Men, more 
men.” ‘The excitement of such a call gives the defaulting party 
time to cover its tracks and start again. But we are nowat the 
parting of the ways. Weare beset by an unreasoning obsession. 
That a steady flow of recruits is required is obvious. To 
compel every man of vigour to join, whatever his occupation 
may be, is not obvious; it is sheer madness. A patriotism 
that is no patriotism has seized upon us, so that we render 
ourselves a laughing-stock to our enemies by openly advertising 
the fact that we do not even require young doctors to-day. 
Truly we look forward to no future when those who keep us 
in health, those who develop the strength of our leaders of 
to-morrow (for whom alone we are fighting) whether of 
character or body, those who train them to become officers, 
statesmen, sober citizens, influential for good, those in whose 
hands lies the whole future welfare of England, are uprooted 
from their proper sphere and compelled to abandon the one 
niche whieh they alone can occupy with suecess.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sherborne. 5. P. B. Mats. 

[Some schoolmasters are indispensable, but not all. The 
schoolmaster who has fought and returned to his sehool will 





i 
in the future be ten times as good a teacher as the man who 
never looked life and death full in the face in the trenches, 
Socrates did not evade military service on the plea that he 
was indispensable, and though his habit of cogitating while 
standing on one leg when he ought to have been advancing may 
have worried his platoon commander, it is obvious that the 
greatest of teachers was all the better far his war-training.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


COMPULSION, MORAL AND LEGAL, 
[To rus Eprron or Tue “ Grecraton."*} 
Sre,—In your article on “Compulsion, Moral and Legal,” jy 
the issue of November 6th, you say :— 

“We have always been in favour of aniversal training to 
followed by a term of universal service, as in Switzerland, feelj 
sure that the results on the manhood of the nation would be 
admirable in themselves, and that if the nation received that 
training there would then be no hesitation among the whole of 
the trained men to volunteer for service whenever required.” 
Presuming that this argument might be arranged to apply to 
the whole of the British Empire, including, of course, the 
self-governing Colonies, I quite agree with every sentiment 
you express, but I think that the application of these principles 
should be carried mach farther. Any scheme of registration 
and training of the manhood of a nation for State service 
should not apply to the military service ouly, but to all the 
services allied to it, and this war bas shown, as never before, 
how numerous these are. As a matter of fact, the proper 
defence of a nation makes demands upon all occupations, 
Many men, not physically fit for military service (as formerly 
understood), might well be trained to serve, during war, in 
some other capacity equally useful. For example, the man 
quite unfit for the trenches, by reason, let us say, of some 
defect in vision, might yet make an excellent driver of an 
A.S.0. wagon or motor-lorry, and upon the excellent organi- 
zation of that corps in this war we here depend for our daily 
existence. The analogy is capable of extension to any service 
upon which the efficiency of the war machine depends. It is 
an endless chain, and any weak link interferes with the 
working of the whole machine, as witness the dire con- 
sequences of the failure of the ammunition output some 
time ago. 

In time of peace let each man be trained to some special 
duty—not necessarily a so-called military duty, and yet in 
time of war it will become so—and, further, let there be 
always ready (as the Spectator bas always urged) a register of 
all those so fitted, who could then be sammoned to fulfil that 
duty, as their part in the scheme of national defence. Were 
this done, I quite agree with you that compulsory service 
would not likely be necessary, even in such a great war as the 
present. 

Bat let us not be frightened by the bogy of “ compulsion.” 
We bave compulsory education of oar children in many parts 
of our Empire, and it works well. Why not apply the samo 
principle to adults, and have them, too, compulsorily trained 
to bear their share in the burden of national defence ? I am 
glad you mentioned Switzerland, for to my mind one has here 
the ideal national army, every part of which ean be put into 
motion at a moment’s notice, and yet no part of which is 
withdrawn for long from its proper economic use in the State, 
as is the case in all countries which maintain large “ standing 
armies.” Had the British Empire been as well prepared 
before this war as Switzerland always is, I venture to think 
that even the insolent War Lords of Germany wou!d have 
hesitated to provoke a declaration of war from us. In this 
sense only—not in the German interpretation of it—is the 
maxim true: “If you desire peace, be prepared for war.”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., AN Orricer OF THE CANADIAN 

France. EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 








SOLDIERS FOR THE LAND. 
[To tue Ep:ror or rue “ Srecraron.”*] 

S1r,—Your article of November 13th on that of Mr. Charles 
Bathurst in the Nineteenth Century on the above subject 
was very interesting. The question of the comparative 
failure of Co-operative Societies in England run in connexion 
with small-holdings is a very large one, and it is impossible to 
do justice to it in a letter. 

However, one line in Mr. Bathurst’s article, if earried out 
as suggested, would surely be enough seriously to jeopardize 
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any scheme arranged in this good cause. Mr. Charles 
Bathurst says that failure in the past has been due to various 
causes, one of which is the “lack of facilities for co-operative 
purchases, sales, and distribution "; yet in my opinion any 
attempt to combine sales of perishable produce with purchases 
of materials, seeds, &c., in Co-operative Associations in the 
United Kingdom has been, and will always be, doomed to partial, 
if not total, failure. Yet time after time this is attempted, pre- 
sumably because foreign countries like Belgium and Holland 
have made a success in this direction The conditions for 
co-operative sales and distribution on the Continent are entirely 
different from those in the United Kingdom, and will continue 
to be so while England is the richer country and does not 
export perishable produce, and while Continental countries 
have Protective tariffs. Further, the example of Belgium 
and Holland is of little use tous. These countries commenced 
their successful Co-operative Societies by the very means 
which we lack; they had the United Kingdom to which to 
send their spare produce, and as this had to be bulked for 
shipment by steamer, co-operation was easy. The grower, 
being unable to do his own shipping, was therefore obliged to 
co-operate whether he liked it or not, and the members of the 
societies being once brought together by the export trade, it 
was comparatively eusy to control them for home sales as well. 
Given the same conditions in England to-day, with the Con- 
tinent a buyer of our perishable produce, and we should have 
the same success as the small growers now have on the 
Continent, or even greater. 

It is useless to tell small-holders that they will gain 
advantages by bulking their produce on our railways. Any 
railway manager will admit that it is not practicable. There 
are very essential differences between bulking perishable 
produce on a steamer for distribution at the port of arrival 
and attempting to do the same thing profitably from one of 
our railway stations. Bills of lading and railway consignment 
notes cannot be treated in the same way, quite apart from the 
difference in time available for the loading and checking of 
goods when sent by these two methods of transport. 

Co-operative purchasing in England should be entirely 
separated from co-operative sales, a point, as far as I know, 
which has not yet been realized by promoters of agricultural 
Co-operative Societies. The essence of co-operation is centrali- 
zation, and for purchase of materials, seed, &c., co-operation 
is very useful. Although goods may be purchased from 
widely different parts, they are brought together to the 
co-operators’ district, and can be inspected and checked, and 
complaints settled, on the spot. With sales the reverse takes 
place, and the perishable produce is despatched in all 
directions. The management of the Co-operative Society 
has no certain knowledge of the delivery, and also finds 
it difficult to control prices, with the result that complaints 
are made by members and salesmen which cannot be easily 
verified or contradicted, and when better prices are offered 
from outside sources the disaffected members drop out. I 
hope, therefore, that all those who have the interest of our 
disabled men and soldiers at heart will avoid the error of 
spoiling co-operation for purchases by trying to combine 
co-operation for sales. 

The above must be taken generally, as I am well aware that 
eggs, and possibly one or two other products of the small- 
holder, lend themselves to co-operative sales, chiefly due to 
special conditions of marking, dating, &c., which provide the 
necessary check on both sides.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“ Telemark,” Netley Abbey. W. Hitron Perkin. 





[To rue Epiror or tue “Srectrator.”] 
Sin, —I am wondering if there is much truth in your state- 
ment that “it is certain that when the war is over tens of 
thousands of soldiers wil! not want to return to their former 
urban occupations” (Spectator, November 13th). It is true 
that the figure you mention is only a tiny proportion of our 
fighting men—ninety thousand out of some five millions— 
that will have borne arms by the end of the war. One hopes 
for the sake of the country that many will want to settle on 
the land. But will they? The South African War no doubt 
created a desire for “a fine and spacious life "—so admirably 
described in Kipling’s “ Chant-Pagan”—but much less so 
than was expected, and the circumstances of that war were so 
very different from those of this endless trench-fighting. I 
never meet with, or hear of or from, any men who express hopes 





that can be translated into a desire for a greater world or a 
freer life as the result of their fighting experiences. But I 
come across constant expression of wishes which are the direct 
contradiction of any such desire. The following are a few 
typical examples. A splendidly built Canadian farmer, 
home for a week’s leave from the trenches, said that he 
never wanted to go out of doors again. He had had 
enough fresh air for the rest of his life, and would lore 
an office job when the war is over. He is an old Public School 
boy. Another man writing from Gallipoli, who worked at 
printing before he went out, says that when he comes back 
they can give him all the worst jobs to do, and that he will 
never again complain of long hours or uninteresting work, 
and he wishes he could be at it now. A bank clerk who holds 
a commission and is in Flanders says he is glad he went, and 
is proud to be doing his bit, but he longs for the time when he 
will once more be adding up figures in the bank. I could 
give many similar statements from all sorts and conditions 
of men who are now campaigning. Nor is there anything 
but a desire to return to the old life where one would most 
expect to find a spirit of rebellion at the bare idea of resuming 
it, among the Territorials who have gone in such numbers to 
India. The truth is that the spirit and the conditions of the 
age which have prompted the rural exodus into towns are not 
likely to have their effects converted by the war, especially by 
the circumstances of trench warfare. Holding a trench is 
about as circumscribed a job as could well be imagined, and a 
very different affair from a cavalry operation on the great veld 
Doubtless there will be evolved a number of adventurous 
spirits who will no longer be able to endure stuffy bourse in 
shop or office, but the future needs of our Army and Navy 
will provide them with the necessary scope for their hearts’ 
desire.—I am, Sir, &c., Sranvey P. Scorr. 
The Vicarage, South Molton. 





“FATHERLAND.” 

(Te rmaz Environ or tam “Srectrarox.”] 
Srre,—Surely the real objection to the word “ Fatherland” is 
not that it is “the symbol of ... the German doctrine of 
the State”—that pessima corruptio optimi—but that to our 
ears it has an affected sound. So bas “ Motherland,” a 
beautiful word in itself, but only suitable for use in poetry 
or poetical prose, as, for example, in the fine passage in which 
George Eliot speaks of certain rural objects—ancient villages, 
water-mills, and other works of man—as “linvaments that 
seem to make the face of our motherland sympathetic with 
the laborious lives of her children” (Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such, p. 48). “ Motherland,” moreover, is too like 
“* Mother Country,” and, unless the context precluded such an 
interpretation, might be thought to signify or suggest the 
relation of the parent country to her daughter States. It is 
a misfortune that, to find a substantive answering to the 
adjective “ patriotic,” we are driven back apon cold and colour- 
less compound expressions such as “ native land” and “native 
country”; but I see no hep for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cc. L. D. 
{Why is “Motherland” to be regarded as poetical ? 
Cromwell uses it in his very plain prose.—Ep. Spectator.} 





OUR YOUNG DEAD. 
(“ They knew their duty, and they went.”’) 
(To tus Evrror or tas “Srecraror.”] 
Srz,—In our Universities, and everywhere, older men are 
thinking daily of the spirit in which our gallant youths, one 
after the other, have said farewell to their teachers and 
friends when leaving England for the field of battle, where 
many of them have bravely fallen. There were no loud 
heroics when they went: simply, “I know I ought to go, and 
lam going”; or, “ 1 want to do my bit.” The following four 
short lines (they are not poetry, nor even polished verse) 
uttempt to suggest in the fewest and plainest words some 
faint shadow of the feeling graven deep on many a mind by 
the remembrance of those who bave thus gone, and most 
especially of those who will not now return :— 
No hate was theirs, no thirst for fame, 


Vhen forth to death by honour sent. 
Life beckoned sweet; the great call came ; 
They knew their duty, and they went. 





CaMBRENSIS. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
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GREECE AND THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. 
[To tur Eprroz ov vee “ Srecrator.”] 

S1x,—In making up their minds at the present time the 
Greeks would do well to attend to the wisdom of the ancients, 
and particularly to what one of their own orators said four 
centuries B.C. :—éricrac@e St Br: h wey dpxh Tay xpatobytwr Tis 
Cardeons—Lysias, Olumpiakos (“But know that empire is 
for thuse that control the sea ”).—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 





AN HISTORICAL ANALOGY FROM PETRARCH. 

(To tue Eprron or tae “ Srreraror.”) 
Srr,—I have just come across a passage in a letter of Petrarch 
(Ad Fam., X1V., 5) to the Doge and Council of Genoa which 
seems remarkably applicable, with the change of merely a 
word or two, to the beginning of the latest phase of the 
Balkan struggle. It refers to the “victory "—rather of the 
“ Pyrrhic” order—of the Genoese Admiral over the combined 
Fleets of Venice, Aragon, and the Eastern Empire near Con- 
stantinople in Febrvary, 1352. The Eastern Empire bad been 
in close alliance with Genoa till a short time before the advent 
of the hostile fleet. In the original the fourth and fifth 
sentences refer to the Spaniards, and the last to the effete 
survival, in Greek hands, of the glories of the ancient Roman 
Empire. But if we apply the last to the modern Greeks and 
the two preceding to the Bulgarians, the parallel will be nearly 
complete. I subjoin the origmal text, followed by a translation 
adapted (in explanatory square brackets) to the present 
situation :— 

“Tres ab adverso acies, et in unum coacte de diversis tractibus 
tres disjunctissimm nationcs. In medio Januensium sola virtus, 
sola Januensium fortuna, Et de externis quidem hostibus non 
doleo. Quid enim laboribus italicis sua tela permiscent, venale 
genus ac foedifragum et insolens, quos in longinquam infeiicemgue 
militiam nummus impellit, nobiscum eolemniter contracta 
pacis immemores? Quamvis, ut verum fatear, calamitoso et 
misero popello misericordia debeatur: principibus succensendum, 
qui infando et inhumano commercio sanguinem su gentis 
parva pecunia vendiderunt. Quin et de fallacibus atque inortibus 
Greculis, et per se grande nihil ausuris, non modo non doleo sed 
valde gaudeo.” 

“ Against us, three nations [Austro-German, Bulgarian, Turk} 
were ranged in battle array, drawn together from diverse regions 
and in a most unnatural partnership. Opposed to them were the 
singlo valour, the single fortune of Genoa [Serbia], My grief, 
however, is not for the foreign foo. Why should that venal, 
arrogant, and league-breaking race {Bulgaria} join their forces 
to the Italian [Teuton] imbroglio—men, whom lucre has driven 
into a (distant and) inylorious warfare and made unmindful of the 
pact solemnly made with us? Though, to tell the truth, we owe 
compassion to the distressful and unfortunate populace ; our anger 
must fall upon the princes, who by a shameful and unnatural 
bargain, have sold the blood of their people for a paltry price. 
Moreover, | am very glad—not sorry—at the ition of the 
deceitful and sluggish Greeks, who will dare no noble enterprise 
on their own initiative.” 
—1l am, Sir. &c., 

Claxby Rectory, Alford. 


Epwarp H. R. Taruam, 
Canon and Prebendary of Lincoln. 





SORTES. 
[To Taz Epiron or tae “Srecraror.”} 
S1r,—After reading a letter in the Spectator on the subject of 
“Sortes,” I tried to eve what Virgil had to cay that might 
seem apposite to the present war, I opened at random on 
the following lines :— 
“Tu ne cede malis: sed contra audentior ito, 
Qua tua te fortuna sinet. Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe.” 
—Aen., VI., 95-7. 
{Is Athers to change her policy, will Salonika prove an effeetive 
base, or will Italian help be pushed forward from those parts near 
which the Graii used to live?) 
One would almost wish to be superstitious enough to attach 
a serious value to the sors Virgiliane when confronted with 
go encouraging a prophecy.—Il am, Sir, &c., <A. 8. OwEn. 
Keble College, Oxford. 








THE NEWBURY MEMORIAL 
[To rae Eprron oy tue “Srecraroa.”*} 
Sir,—I am, I believe, the only survivor of the Highclere 
guests who, during the early “seventies,” assisted at the 
inauguration of the monument to Lords Falkland and 
Carnarvon, raised by the fourth Earl of Carnarvon on the 
Berkshire battleground in the seventeenth-century Parlia- 
meatary War. Some of those who have read with the same 





—ee 





interest as I have done the mottoes engraved on the littl 
structure, and quoted by Mr. Fanshawe in his very interesting 
letter to you of November 20tb, may care to know that the 
extract from Livy was suggested by Sir Robert Phiilimore 
father of the present Judge, that J. A. Froude proposed the 
sentence from Burke, and that the happy quotation from the 
funeral speech of Pericles was proposed by Lord Stanhope, the 
historian, who died at the end of 1875, but lived long enough 
to give another proof of his fine classical scholarship he 
correcting, in proof, his friend Lord Carnarvon’s version of 
the Aeschylean trilogy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
33 Sackville Road, Hove. 













T. H.S. Escorr, 











THE PARADOXES OF PIECE-WORK. 
{To ux Eprron ov tue 
Srr,—Your article of November 6th on this subject suggests 
one or two reflections, Since the premium system of wages 
payment was invented by the American Hulsey, it has, I am 
credibly informed, been the care of every employer of the 
system to resist the temptation to set the basic, or minimum, 
task too high. It was foreseen at the start that to do so would 
at once vitiate the system. The practical difficulty in recon- 
ciling the British workman to this system has, I understand, 
lain rather in his inability to recognize any economic justifi- 
cation for being paid at a lower rate for a larger output of 
work, I once ventured to suggest an “ economic justifiea- 
tion” to a well-known economist with Socialistic leanings, but 
he “was not taking any.” Even so, I still adhere to my 
opinion, which is this. 

A greater output of work ina given time is nothing but 
the sale of a greater quantity of labour in a given time. The 
sale of a greater quantity of goods at one deal is the sale of 
a greater quantity in a given time. The principle of “ reduc. 
tion on taking a quantity” is recognized in retail trade, if not 
in economic treatises. It should also be recognized when the 
commodity is labour as opposed to goods. Therefore tle man 
who sells more of his labour in a given time is economically 
justified in reduciug his price per unit of labour sold. There 
is a margin within which the individual can do this without 
shortening his life or impairing bis efficiency for the future. 
It is merely up to the employer or to the Trade Unionist to 
determine what the limit of that margin is, and to bar any 
deal in labour that exceeds it. 

* Profit-sharing ” has, I fear, mora obstacles in its way thap 
those mentioned in your article. If every workman isi 
real shareholder, he has the right, in combination with his 
fellows, to pack the sharehotders’ meeting, and so direct the 
policy of the company, which in bis other capacity of work- 
man he is supposed to bo merely serving. He becomes, 
therefore, master to his own master, as well! as servant to 
himself—an anomalous state of things. Perhaps a more 
practical objection is the andesirability of letting the poor 
man’s income fluctuate. The richer man can bear the moral 
stress of seeing his income fluctuate fifty per cent. or so from 
good to bad years, for if he is a man of sense it merely means 
that he invests less in thé bad years. But periodical or 
oceasional prosperity is generally bad for the poor man. The 
poorer he is, the better it is for him if his income is a fixed 
one. Again, the bonus given, not on account of individual 
merit, but because of the general prosperity ef the concern 
with which he happens to be associated, cannot be repeated 
often without his coming to regard it as aright. When the 
lean years come and bis bonus is ent be regards himself asa 
man aggrieved. This is not a peculiarity of the poor man’s. 
I met a local manager of an Indian bank not long ago who 
told me that his already ample salary was supplemented 
yearly by a bonus because for some years the bank bad been 
doing well. “What will happen,” asked, “when the bank 
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starts doing badly?” “Oh Lord,” he answered, “1 have not 
thought of that !”—I am, Sir, &e., 
British Expeditionary Force. 


Powsit MILLINGTON. 








LORD KITCHENER. 
{To rue Eprron or Tus “Srecrator.”)} 
Siz,—The persistent vilification of Lord Kitchener by the 
German Press recalls to my mind that I never met a more 
whole-hearted admirer of the great English military organizer 
than in the person of a Prince of the House of Hohenzollern 
whom history may yet deem to bave been its most gilted scion 
since Frederick the Great, the Jate King Carl of Roumania 
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“The King was loud in his praise of the civilizing work 
England had done and was doing in Egypt, and in his admira- 
tion of Lord Kitchener's march to Khartum, which he 
characterized as a splendid feat of organization ” (My German 
Memories, p. 170, London, 1912). This was in September, 1899, 
but the King again referred in most laudatory terms to Lord 
Kitchener when I visited him in Bucharest in May, 1908. The 
King even asked me to send him from time to time anything 
which I thought might interest him concerning Lord 
Kitchener, inter alia.—I am, Sir, &c., StpNey WHITMaN. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND HIS BOOTS. 
[To tae Eprror or Tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The following extract from the late Lord Bronghton’s 
diary may have authority enough to settle the discussion as 
to what the Duke of Wellington said and did when his frigate 
was in danger of shipwreck :— 

«“ 1828, March 10.—He (General Sir Colin Campbell—‘ He is a 
great friend of the Duke of Wellington’] told us at dinner that 
when the Duke was in Sir G. Collier’s frigate going to Portugal 
they were nearly lost. Sir C. Campbell was desired by Collier to 
tell the Duke that all was over. Collier was going to run the 
frigate on shore, and then to try to save as many as possible, but 
probably none would escape. He seemed totally lost. Campbell 
waked the Duke and told him to get out of his cot and come on 
deck, and puton his boots. Wellington very coolly put his legs 
out of his cot and sat upright, but said he had better not come on 
deck, the confusion being so great. He also remarked that he 
could swim better without bis boots, and he very coolly waited 
for the striking of the ship. The wind came round a point or two 
andsavedthem. Londonderry was with them.”—From Recollections 
of a Long Life, by Lord Broughton, Vol. III., p. 254. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE FREDERICK WALKER COLLECTION AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” 

S1r,—May I mention, for the benefit of those of your readers 

who did not see the recent notice in the Times, the collection 

of reproductions of Frederick Walker's works which has been 

presented to the British Museum by Mr. E. B. Leggatt? The 

collection is the result of a labour of love on Mr. Leggatt’s 

part extending over a period of more than forty years, and is 

one which cannot fail to be appreciated by all lovers of art. 

Tenclose an extract from a letter which has been issued by 

Mr. Campbell Dodgson, of the Department of Prints and 

Drawings of the British Museum, to art schools in England, 

which indicates the nature of the collection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. M. WEtsrorp. 

5 Strathray Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


J. A. 





“May I ask you kindly to draw the attention of art students to 
a collection, recently added to the Print Room, which is likely 
to be of peculiar interest and benefit to those of them especially 
who are engaged in composition and illustration? I refer to the 
unique and almost complete collection of reproductions of the 
work of Frederick Walker, A.R.A., which has been formed by 
Mr. Ernest Leggatt, and recently presented by him to the Trustees 
of the British Museum, with a special view to aiding art students 
by making it readily accessible. Besides a complete series of 
Walker's woodcut illustrations and reproductions of a very large 
proportion of his pictures and water-colours chronologically 
arranged, the donor of the collection has included in it photo- 
graphs of a great number of those preparatory studies which 
throw so interesting a light on the genesis and gradual perfecting 
of the finished work. These groups of studies, leading up to the 
form which the artist finally adopted for his subject, cannot fail to 
be interesting and instructive to those engaged in similar pursuits. 
The Waiker Collection is now available for study, subject to the 
regulations made by the Trustees for access to the Print Room.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE BIRTH-RATE. 
{To rua Epitor or tae “ Specraton.’’) 

S1r,—The question of the preponderance of males among 
infants born in war time is a complex one which I do not 
propose to discuss from a medical standpoint. It is enough 
to say that the alleged increase is usually attributed to the 
privations undergone by the inhabitants of the countries 
devastated or impoverished by war, and that if this view be 
accepted, any great increase in the proportion of males born 
must be looked for in other countries than ‘the British Isles. 
Belgium, Northern France, and Serbia might be expected to 
show it. The district for which I am Medical Officer of Health 
is one with a population very dissimilar to the class who 
advertise the births of their children in the Times, from which 
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your correspondent “ F.” obtained the figures published in the 
Spectator of November 13th, and affords a useful comparison. 
The population at the Census of 1911 was 72,277, and was one 
of the comparatively few in the country which showed an 
excess of males, there being 38,213 to 34,064 females, a ratio 
of 100°00 to 88°98; or, to follow your correspondent’s mode of 
expression, the percentage of males in excess of females was 
122. Of the occupied males, 55 per cent. were engaged in or 
about coal-mines and quarries, 11 per cent. in the manufacture 
of iron and the allied trades, and 8 per cent. in agriculture. 
Good wages are earned by those willing and able to work, and 
there is little extreme poverty. The registered births during 
recent years and the percentage of males in excess or defect of 
females have been as follows :— 


Males. Females. Percentage. 
Five years 1909 to 1913 ... .. 6,010 5,773 + 41 
1914 (last complete yearavailable) 1,181 1171 + O1 
1915, up to May 1st oe seh 357 364... = 19 
1915, May 2nd to November 20t 590 527 + 100 


The sex of some born between November, 1914, and May, 
1915, may have been influenced by the war. The compara- 
tively small figures given tend to prove that the war is a 
factor in the increase of the proportion of male births, but 
larger numbers and perhaps other data are required before 
the effect can be assumed or its extent gauged.—l am, Sir, &c., 
Chesterfield. Heesert Peck. 





THE WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT IN WEST LONDON. 
(To tue Epiron or tHe “Spercrator.”’} 

Sie,—If there beany amongst your readers who are anxious to 
find useful and interesting work in London during the coming 
winter, I would direct their attention to the Women’s Settlement 
in West London, Bishop Creighton House, 378 Lillie Road, 
Fulham, W., a centre of varied social and philanthropic work, 
where there are vacancies for residents. Three of our workers 
are shortly going to take up war work in France; we are proud 
that their training at our Settlement should have fitted them for 
this, but we are naturally anxious to secure others who will under- 
take work, perhaps less exciting but equally urgent, in the poor 
districts of Fulham and Hammersmith. Toa worker competent 
to run a Girls’ Club we offer free board and lodging; other 
residents pay the usual fees. Applications for further particulars 
should be made to the Head of the Settlement.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Loviszs CREIGHTON, 
Chairman of the Settlement Council. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR THE SICK AND 

WOUNDED. 
[To tus Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—The following is the text of a letter received by tho 
Secretary of the War Library from the Chaplain at a Casualty 
Clearing Station in France. It is hoped that the public will 
not cease to send books and periodicals through the Post 
Office :— 

“T wish that you could have seen the joy that your parcel caused 
here. It was a pouring wet day with a high S.W. wind. Tho 
mud outside the tents was ankle deep, the men naturally depressed. 
The camp was full of wounded and sick, with practically nothing 
to do, trying to pass the day away by reading bits of the few 
novels we had. I took the magazines to the orderlies in the tents. 
All the men sat up at once, filled with joy because there was some- 
thing to read and look at. It was a sight not quickly to be 
forgotten. When you know this, I need hardly say ‘Thank you’ 
for the splendid gift. You tell me not to hesitate to ask you for 
further consignments. Please send me more and more. Many get 
torn, many are lost in one way or another, many are carried into 
the trenches, and we really can do with any amount. We give 
the 1d. books to the isolation cases, of which there are hundreds, 
and, of course, they have to be burnt. The actual bound books 
are most valuable, but the real joy is magazines like the ‘ Red,’ 
‘Royal,’ ‘ London,’ and illustrated papers of all kinds. Thanks, 
indeed, very much indeed, and please forgive a short and hurried 
scrawl, but every minute of one’s time is taken up with these 
splendid brave fellows.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., C. Haanera Wrienr. 
The War Library, Surrey House, Marble Arch, W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


or Articles are signed with 
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THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the qugeehin’ 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 


ENGLAND. 
Hvpson and Charles have open hearts, 
And fine are they to see ; 
And I love the broad land of the folk 
That have been good to me. 


But I must count the hours, the hours 
Till I shall see again 

The thundercloud on Wytham Wood, 
The grey Thames in the rain, 


The sun and cloud above the shire 
And the little fields so green, 
The little fields of England, 
With hedges all between. 


I love the broad land and the folk 
That have been good to me, 

But oh! the gracious earth that bore 
The men I long to see. 


Ob! Iffley Mill and Cumnor Hill, 
And the streets of Oxford town, 

And the lad I saw go down the Broad 
In Khaki cap and gown. 


Chicago, U.S.A. Puitip MERIVALE. 





ADVENTURERS. 


THE 


(“England was never made by her Statesmen. England was made by her 
Adventurers.”—Grwrerrat Gorpox.]} 


Tey sit at home and they dream and dally, 
Raking the embers of long-dead years,—~ 

But ye go down to the haunted Valley, 
Light-hearted pioneers. 

They have forgotten they ever were young, 

They hear your songs as an unknown tongue, .. . 

But the Flame of God through your spirit stirs, 
Adventurers,—O Adventurers! 


They weigh, and ponder, and shilly-shally, 
Wielding the pen, who are past the sword,— 
But ye go down to the mystic Valley, 
That never was yet explored. 
They brood over obsolete ways and means, 
Their eyes confusing the greys and greens, ... 
But no tradition your vision blurs, 
Adventurers,—O Adventurers! 


They tithe their herbs and they count their tally, 
Choosing their words that a phrase may live, 
But ye cast down in the hungry Valley 
All that a man can give. 





They prophesy smoothly, with weary smile 
Fulfilling their feeble appointed while, . . . 
But Death himself to your pride defers, 
Adventurers,—O Adventurers ! 
May Byroy. 








BOOKS. 


Se 


THE REGIME OF THE YOUNG TURK® 
Sir Mark Syxes’s work, The Caliphs’ Last Heritage, is 
divided into two wholly distinct parts. The first deals with 
the history of the Ottoman Empire. The gecond is a narrative 
of travel undertaken during several successive years in various 
parts of the Ottoman dominions. 

Sir Mark observes that no impartial or general study of the 
history of the Ottoman Empire in Asia has ever been under. 
taken. He dismisses Creasy’s work as “useless.” He speaks 
with somewhat greater respect of the work of the “ periwigged 
Frenchman,” De Guignes, whose Histoire des Huns still holds 
the field as a classic, albeit it was published more than one 
hundred and fifty yearsago. He makes no allusion to the 
ponderous work of the German Hammer, which has never been 
translated into English, and whose enormous bulk is in itself 
sufficient to repel all but the most ardent historical student, 
Neither does he allude to the Tarikh-i-Jevdet, a well-written 
and very impartial work which brings Turkish history down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. The author was 
Jevdet Pasha, at one time Minister of Justice at Constantinople. 

In his own brief but interesting sketch of Turkish history, 
Sir Mark Sykes draws attention to a point the historical 
importance of which is perhaps not always fully appreciated, 
It was in 1855 that Suleiman Pasha, the great-grandson of 
the celebrated Ertoghrul, established himself at Gallipoli, 
Although in subsequent years a large portion of the Balkan 
Peninsula was overrun by the Turkish hordes, it was not 
until 1458 that Mohammed II. the Conqueror,-taking advan- 
tage of the dissensions between the Greek and Latin Churches, 
which were an insuperable obstacle to Western unity of 
action, was able to capture the city of Constantine Palaeologus 
and to offer Moslem prayers in the church of St. Sophia. 
The event was one of world-wide and far-reaching importance. 
“ Modern history,” Lord Acton said, “ begins under the stress 
of Ottoman Conquest.” Up to 1453, Byzantium had been a 
bulwark of Europe against Asia. Henceforth it was an out- 
post of Asia planted in Europe. Its capture appeared at the 
time to be, as Sir Mark Sykes puts it, a “crowning mercy” for 
the Turks. As a matter of fact, it ultimately proved their 
ruin. Mohammed II. was not only a Conqueror, he was a 
statesman. He did all in his power to associate Greek intelli- 
gence with Turkish force. His efforts proved unsuccessful. 
Byzantium ceased to be the principal seat of learning in 
Europe, or, indeed, a seat of learning at all. The representa- 
tives of Greek intellect fled from the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere which surrounded them. They were scattered over the 
face of Europe and became the heralds of the Renaissance. 
All that was good in Byzantinism departed. All that 
was evil—its cruelty, intrigue, and deceit~—remained. The 
Turks, Sir Mark Sykes says, “in taking Stambul let 
slip a treasure and gained a pestilence.” The humanizing 
element, which might perhaps in the end have brought the 
Turks within the comity of civilized nations, disappeared. 
The barbarian element gained the upper hand. Hence began 
a struggle which has lasted for four and a half centuries. 
The curtain has now apparently risen on the final act of the 
drama. Verily,as Homer says, Ate is slow of foot, but, in 
spite of her limping gait, she in the end generally reaches 
her goal. 

The second part of Sir Mark Sykes’s book, in which he gives 
a graphic account of the conditions of the districts through 
which he travelled, is, however, of greater interest than the 
first, which is wholly historical. In the Hast, comedy galls 
the kibe of tragedy. Like every thoughtful traveller, Sir 
Mark Sykes seems to have realized both the tragic and the 
comic sides of the scenes which he witnessed and the charac. 
ters with whom he was brought into contact. Assuredly 
the former is more calculated to evoke tears than the latter 


* The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Mark Sykes, Bart., M.P, 
London: Macmillan and Co, [20s, net.) 
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a clea . 
is to move to laughter. Bverywhere the same tale is told. 


Everywhere misgovernment, corruption, cruelty, and folly 
reign supreme. Everywhere the gifts of Nature are spurned, 
and the most rudimentary principles which should govern the 
relations between the rulers and the ruled are neglected :— 

« Formerly,” a “mild-eyed ” old Kurd said, “we lived with the 

Armenians like brothers. Religion was the only difference. Now 
we are always quarrelling, about I know not what. Are we in 
fault? Are the Armenians in fault? I know not—by God, I 
know not. All of us suffer, Kurd and Armenian alike. Soldiers 
come in every day, eat our chickens, beat our men, and demand 
taxes twenty-five years in arrear. How will it end? The 
Hamidieh rob us, the Vali robs us, the Mudir rebs us. What are 
we todo? How are we to live?” 
The only halting and singularly mendacious apology which 
ean be made for this state of things is that proffered by an 
ingenious Turkish police officer. “The people like being 
taxed. They don’t want any money.” Vast tracts of land, 
which might be brought ander cultivation, remain undeveloped. 
“Mount your horse,” an old Mesopotamian Mollah said to 
Sir Mark Sykes, “and ride for eighteen hours, either north 
or south, and you will ride through a valley three hours 
broad, which might be full of villages, but the Government 
gains nothing from it.” In this connexion it is worthy of 
note that the people themselves would welcome the adoption 
of a more enlightened policy. In Mesopotamia, they are 
anxiously awaiting the completion of the Baghdad Railway; 
neither, as might have been conjectured, do those who are 
interested in the caravan trade regard the execution of this 
project with any dislike or jealousy. They are sufficiently 
enlightened to see that, when the main artery is constructed, 
lateral traffic will increase. 

Side by side with this tragedy of misrule in excelsis, there 
appear all the comic incidents which inevitably occur when 
the backward end unsymmetrical East is first brought in con- 
tact with the progressive and symmetrical West. Sir Mark 
Sykes inveighs against the evils which are the first results 
of attempts to Europeanize Orientals. Like most Englishmen 
who have resided in the Hast, his heart goes out to the old. 
fashioned Oriental who maintains a noble, if somewhat 
primitive, standard of self-respect and honour, and who often 
truly represents “ the constant service of the antique world.” 
His sympathy diminishes when the fez and the black frock- 


coat take the place of the turban and the flowing robe. It 
altogether evaporates when a felt hat supersedes the fez. He 
gives many typical instances of Eastern anomalies. The 


police sergeant who commanded his escort during one of his 
Mesopotamian journeys was himself “ a brisk young murderer.” 
He met a young Armenian who “ wept over the punishment of 
his great nation,” who expressed the greatest admiration for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Renan, Kant, Herbert 
Spencer, Gladstone, Spurgeon, Nietzsche, and Shakespeare, 
but whose library turned out, on further inquiry and examina- 
tion, to consist solely of an advertisement of Eno’s Fruit Salt 
from which he quoted freely. In the desert Sir Mark Sykes 
meta train from Damascus. He hailed it as a foot-passenger 
would hail an omnibus in Piccadilly. The engine-driver 
accordingly “stopped for a chat, salaaming just as he 
would have done had he been riding a donkey.” It is all 
very laughable, bat, when one ponders over the lot of the 
people whose destinies in life are at stake, somewhat 
sad; and what makes it, in the eyes of an Englishman, 
still more sad is that in some quarters England, for 
reasons which are, of course, wholly inadequate, is held 
responsible for Turkish misrule. The political and social 
news which penetrates into Armenia and Mesopotamia is, 
however, not very accurate, and is certainly of a very miscel- 
laneous character. A ruling Pasha asked Sir Mark Sykes 
in the same breath whether the Algeciras Conference had 
broken down, and whether it was true that Sarah Bernbardt’s 
travelling theatrical tent was larger than his. 


The most instructive portion of Sir Mark Sykes’s book is 
that in whieh he tells us of the results which accrued from 
the downfall of the late Sultan, It is a commonplace of 
political science to assert that the most dangerous moment in 
the life of any nation is when a thoroughly bad government 
falls with a crash, and when no elements are available to 
produce a better government in its place. The government 
of Abdul-Hamid was execrable. It deserved to fall. At the 
same time, even the worst government has some merits. So 








long as it exists, it is a refuge against complete anarchy. 
Abdul-Hamid represented an idea, it may be a bad idea, but 
still an’idea which gave some sort of cohesion to the Turkish 
Empire. With his fall the mainspring was taken out of the 
whole machine. Practically it may be eaid that anarchy 
ensued. Sir Mark Sykes saw Huriyeh (Liberty) at work in 
the distant provinces of the Empire. “ What, O father of 
Mahmud,” he said to an old Arab acquaintance, “is this 
Huriyeh?” The “father of Mahmud” replied without hesita- 
tion “that there is no law and each one can do all he likes.” 
Neither was this lawless interpretation of liberty confined 
to Moslems. The Greek Christians in the neighbourhood 
of Hebron were “armed to the teeth and glad of Huriyeh, for 
they say they can now raid as well as other men.” In Syria, 
“the people carried openly the revolvers they used to secrete 
about their persons; murderers and thieves were not punished, 
yet on the other hand there was not a great increase in the 
number of the thieving and murderous fraternity; taxes were 
neither paid nor asked for, public demonstrations had become 
a national amusement, the police were cheerfully impotent, 
and all except the Government officials were patiently waiting 
for something to turn up.” In Anatolia, a muleteer who had 
been discharged from Sir Mark Sykes’s service “spent all his 
time singing ‘ Liberty—Equality—Fraternity,’ the reason being 
that the Committee at Smyrna released him from prison, 
where he was undergoing sentence for his third murder.” 

In a word, Sir Mark Sykes confirms the testimony of all 
other competent witnesses. The Young Turk has proved a 
complete failure; neither can any great improvement be 
expected from the exercise of German influence. “The 
Germans have no instinct for developing a new country. 
Accustomed to State uid and to State management, to drill, 
discipline, and formality, they run their zealousness to seed in 
hosts of unnecessary official regulations, and in enormous 
expensive [railway] stations. At the same time they neglect 
every interest of the land they hope to make their own.” 
Nevertheless, Germuny’s machine-made officers and her 
military system, albeit it is “inhuman, precise, bookish, and 
rigid,” possess great attractions for many of the Young 
Turks. ‘There is so much that can be learnt by mere rote 
and mimicry, and a little German varnish can be made to go 
so far. A moustache improver, a ridiculous stiff swagger, a 
brusque, overbearing, staccato voice, can be mastered in a 
week, and, once mastered, can be assumed when required 
leaving twenty-three hours out of twenty-four to idling, 
intriguing, secret drinking, and any other illicit means of 
wasting time that Constantinople affords.” 

To those who sympathize with ali that is best in the Hast, 
and who would be glad to see the reasonable national aspira- 
tions of Easterns realized, the picture drawn by Sir Mark 
Sykes is not, on the whole, calculated to mitigate their present 
despondency. “The old evils, it is true, have gone, but new 
evils have come, and the old virtues are dying. Go where you 
will in Constantinople, you will find no signs of hope or 
vitality.” CROMER. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF BROWNING* 


Mr. Puewps, the Lampson Professor of English Literature at 
Yale, has long been an ardent admirer of Browning, and is 
said to have infected many of his pupils with his enthusiasm. 
After reading his book, Robert Browning : How to Know Him, 
we are not surprised at his success as a propagandist. He 
makes large claims for his hero, but on the whole he makes 
them good. He is not blind to Browning's defects, but regards 
them in the main as spots on the sun, which do not vitally 
interfere with bis radiance. He is also an excellent interpreter, 
and his book in great measure fulfils what we have always 
regarded as a serious want in Browning literature—that of 
an explanatory commentary on those poems of Browning 
which are most helpful to the average intelligent reader. 
It is in its essence a very full anthology, containing a 
great deal of Browning's finest poetry, with introductory 
remarks on the aim of the writer, the moral and spirit of the 
pieces—tilling in, where needed, those condensed suggestions 
which often perplex the plain person. We bave also a brief 
sketch of Browning's life and personality, and essays on his 
theory of poetry and his optimism, on which Professor 


* Robert Browning: How to Know Him, By William Lyon Phelps, M.A., 'b.D, 
With Portrait. Indianapolis; The Bobbs-Merrill Company, (#190 net. | 
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Phelps rightly insists as its outstanding and dominating 
feature. 

In the chapter on “Browning the Man” Professor Phelps 
dwells on the fact that Browning’s trials were almost entirely 
spiritual. He was the exception to Goethe’s famous saying 
that the inspired poet must eat his bread with tears. He was 
able to “ devote his entire time and energy to writing poetry 
which even to the day of his death did not yield a liveli- 
hood....A curious and exact parallel is found in the 
case of the great pessimist, Schopenhauer, who never ceased 
to be grateful to his father for making his whole life-work 
possible.” Secondly, Professor Phelps notes the peculiarity 
of Browning’s education. “It is perhaps safe to say that 
no learned man in modern times ever had so little of 
school or college. His education depended absolutely and 
exclusively on inclination; he was encouraged to study 
anything he liked”; his father simply provided competent 
private instruction on whatever subject his son chose to 
study. It was, in fact, the elective system pushed to its 
last possibility. The result was that at twenty he knew more 
than most College graduates ever know, and his knowledge was 
at his full command. “One of the reasons why his poetry 
sometimes seems so pedantic is simply because he never 
realized how ignorant most of us really are.” With ninety- 
nine out of a hundred such an education would be a failure. 
But Browning was the hundredth. “He was profoundly 
Jearned without pedantry and without conceit; and he was 
primarily a social being.” For though his marriage had in 
it the elements of a mediaeval romance, Browning’s life was 
in the main healthy, comfortable, and happy. Professor 
Phelps comments on his wonderful digestion and his firm belief 
that one should eat only what one enjoyed, and quaintly adds: 
“It is pleasant to remember that Emerson, the other great 
optimist of the century, used to eat pie for breakfast.” His 
fondness of society was not inspired by any vulgar craving for 
admiration, but by his inexhaustible interest in humanity. 
No man of genius was more generous in his appreciation of the 
work of others. It is true, also, that he stood abusive criticism 
wonderfully well on the whole, though Professor Phelps might 
have added that he did occasionally retaliate. In fine :— 

‘No man—little or great—was ever more free from pose, His 
appearance, in clothes and in hair, was studiously normal. No 
one in his later years would ever have guessed that he was a poet, 
either in seeing him on the street, or in meeting him at dinner. 
He was interested in multitudinous things, but never spoke of 
poetry—either in general or in his own particular—if he could 
avoid doing so. The fact that strangers who were presented to 
him and talked with him did not guess that he was the Mr. 
Browning, gave rise to numberless humorous situations. Perhaps 
the best thing that can be said of his personal character is the 
truthful statement that he stood in the finest manner two search- 
ing tests of manhood—long neglect and sudden popularity. The 
long years of oblivion, during which he was producing much of 
his best work, made him neither angry nor sour, though he must 
have suffered deeply. On the other hand, when his fame reached 

rodigious proportions, he was neither conceited nor affected. 
He thoroughly believed in himself, andin his work ; and he cared 
more about it than he did for its reception. The crushing grief 
that came to him in the death of his wife he bore with that 
Christian resignation of which we hear more often than perhaps 
we see in experience. For Browning was a Christian, not only in 
faith but in conduct; it was the mainspring of his art and of his 
life. There are so many writers whose lives show so painful a 
contrast with the ideal tone of their written work, that it is 
refreshing and inspiring to be so certain of Browning; to know 
that the author of the poems which thrill us was as great in 
character as he was in genius.” 
Original genius, according to Professor Phelps, is the only 
exception to the rule that subjects the production of literature 
to the economic law of supply and demand. The man of 
original genius, being outside the law, since -he supplies no 
demand, and there is no demand for him, has to create 
the demand as well as the supply. “Such a man in Music 
was Wagner; such a man in Drama was Ibsen; such a man 
in Poetry was Browning.” He wrote “not to please his 
critics, as Tennyson often did, not to please the crowd, 
as the vast horde of ephemeral writers do, but to please 
himself. The critics and the crowd professed that they could 
not understand him; but he bad no difficulty in understand- 
ing them. He knew exactly what they wanted, and declined 
to supply it. Instead of giving them what he thought they 
wanted, he gave them what he thought they needed.” The 
process of conversion, or rather conquest, is inevitably slow 
and painful, But Browning was never deflected from his 





. . . . a 
main intention, which was made clear in his &rst poem 
* Pauline,” when he wrote :— 

a perfect bard was one 
Who chronicled the stages of all life,” 


Nothing is said here of beauty, melody, or music, “To him 
the bard is a Reporter of Life, an accurate Historian of the 
Soul. ... Sound, rhythm, beauty are important, Lecanss 
they are a part of life; and they are to be found jn 
Browning’s works like wild flowers in a field: but they ary 
not in themselves the main things. The main thing is human 
life in its totality.” Hence his poetry was always dramatic 
in principle, while the style was determined by the subject. 
matter :— 


“Much of his so-called obscurity, harshness, and uncouthness 
falls immediately into its proper place, is indeed necessary, Thg 
proof of his true greatness not as a_ philosopher, thinker 
psychologist, but as a poet, lies in the simple fact that when the 
subject-matter he handles is beautiful or sublime, his style js 
usually adequate to the situation. Browning had no difficulty in 
writing melodiously when he placed the posy in the Ring, 

O lyric Love, half angel and half bird 
And all a wonder and a wild desire, 

although just a moment before, when he was joking about his lack 
of readers, he was anything but musical. The Ring and the Book 
is full of exquisite beauty, amazing felicity of expression, fluent 
rhythm and melody; full also of crudities, jolts, harshness, 
pedantry, wretched witticisms, and coarseness. Why these con- 
trastsP Because it is a study of human testimony. The lawyers 
in this work speak no radiant or spiritual poetry; they talk 
like tiresome, conceited pedants because they were tiresome, 
conceited pedants; Pompilia’s dying speech of adoring passion 
for Caponsacchi is sublime music, because she was a spiritual 
woman in a glow of exaltation. Guido speaks at first with calm, 
smiling irony, and later rages like a wild beast caught in a spring. 
trap ; in both cases the verse fits his mood. If Pompilia’s tribute 
to Caponsacchi had been expressed in language as dull and flat 
as the pleas of the lawyers, then we should be quite sure that 
Browning, whatever he was, was no poet. For it would indicate 
that he could not create the right diction for the right situation 
and character. Now, his picture of the triple light of sunset in 
The Last Ride Together is almost intolerably beautiful, because 
such a scene fairly overwhelms the senses. I hear the common 
and unintelligent comment, ‘Ah, if he had only always written 
like that!’ He would have done so, if he had been interested in 
only the beautiful aspects of this world. ‘How could the man 
who wrote such lovely music as that have also written such harsh 
stuff as Mr. Sludge, the Medium!’ The answer is that in the 
former he was chronicling a stage of life that in its very essence 
was beauty: in the latter, something exactly the opposite. Life 
has its trivialities and its ugliness, as well as its sublime aspira- 
tions. In Browning’s poetry, whenever the thought rises, the 
style automatically rises with it.” 


So Professor Phelps argues that the grotesque was an organic 
part of the structure of Browning’s poetry, and that it is as 
unjust to condemn him for it as to condemn the architecture 
of a great cathedral because it contains gargoyles. 

Professor Phelps hardly meets the criticism that Browning 
often laid himself open to the charge that he sometimes 
interpreted obscurum per obscurius, or that, in spite of his 
deep love of music und his intermittent capacity of writing 
really melodious verse, he was addicted, in passages where 
beauty of expression was clearly called for, to the use of 
thoroughly bad rhymes—e.g., “ Africa” to rhyme with “bay.” 
But we do not wish to insist on insignificant details in a book 
which has the root of the matter in it, which is inspired by 
love as well as knowledge, and which cannot fail to increase 
the number of those who find in Browning one of the 
greatest literary forces that make for righteousness. 





ANNE HYDE, DUCHESS OF YORK.* 


A CERTAIN interest attaches to the character of Anne Hyde, 
the first wife of James II., because she was the mother of 
two Queens of England. Mr. J. R. Henslowe has written an 
unpretentious and entertaining book about her, not intended 
for the learned historian, but for ordinary people, to whom 
she is perhaps little more than aname. Her father, the great 
Chancellor and historian, came of an old family, and her 
mother was a daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, whose claim 
of birth was indisputable. Anne, however, was always con- 
sidered a parvenue, and the gossips of the time declared that, 
for all her pride and importance, the grandmother of the 
Duchess of York was a maidataninn. The intimacy of the 
Chancellor’s daughter with the Royal family began during the 
Commonwealth. Edward Hyde was attached to Charles II. as 


* Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, By J.B. Henslowe. London: T. Werner 
Laurie. [10s, 6d. net. | 
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something like a tutor, and accompanied bim “on bis travels.” 
ve King’s sister, the Princess of Orange, gave Hyde's 
wife andchildren an asylum im the Netherlands, and wishe:! 
to take his eldest daughter as a lady-in-waicing. The Uban- 
cellor, thouzh «nm intensely ambitious man, was not ambitious 
for bis daughter, or, if he was, he dissembled im such a 
manner as to deceive the world at large. He tried to bold 
her back from a Court life, whieh, said he, he “did im truth 


rfectly detest.” Moreover, he bud, he eomplained, “ but } 


one duughter, who was all the comp»ny and comfort her 
mother had in her meluncholie retirement.” However, he let 
bis daughter yo, and the final result. ef her going was that she 
became Duchess of York. 

A few letters from Anne and from Anne’s mother give a 
vivid glimpse of life in the Netherlands nearly two bundred 
and fifty years ago. The letters ave natural, and deal with 
little things—a new game, a new maidservant who is “ holy to 
be tought,” and the dulness of expeditions for sightseeing 
when the sightseers have no money and find baying more 
jnteresting than gazing. She went to the “Hage” with her 
mistress, and found it “a very fine plaee but very trouble- 
some to see when one has noe more money to lay out than | 
bad, but however I am very well satified to have been 
theire.” 

James, Duke of York, must have fallen im love with Anne 
Hyde for the sake of hor wit rather then her looks. Even as 
a young girl she had little beauty, and the heaviness which 
eime upon ber later im life already threatened such beauty as 
she had. She seems, however, to have been one of those women 
whose conspicuonsness had much of the effect of handsome- 
ness. Charles If. always said that her husband was in awe of 
her, and there is no doubt that she overcame by sheer force 
of wil! and exercise cf dignity the contempt whieh Royal 
families feel for subjects connected witly them by marriage. 
The marriage was kept for a long time a profound secret, and 
when it first came out the anger of the bride’s father knew no 
Bounds. He desired that bis daughter should be imprisoned 
in the Tower, and even snyggested that she should be beheaded 
Our author agrees with Charles IL, in thinking the Chancellor 
sincere, but there were contemporaries who thought his 
protestations were diplomatic. Bishop Burnet writes :— 

“Lord Shaftesbury told Sir Richard Wharton, from whom I bad 
it, that some time before the match wae owned, he had observed 
a respect from Lord Clarendon and his lady to their daughter that 
was very unusual from parents to their children, which gave him 
a jealousy she was marrivd to one of the brothers, but suspected 
the King most.” 

Anne Hyde was eertainly not burdened by an henour to whieh 
she was not born. There must have beew something very 
grand about her. An extraordinary consensus of competent 
opinion witnesses to her wit and dignity. The Freneh 
Ambassador, the Comte de Cominges, suid of ber: “She 
upholds with as much courage, cleverness and energy the 
dignity to whieh she has been called, as if she were of the 
blood of the kings or of Guzman at the least, or Mendoza.” 


Bishop Burnet, who considered her a woman of “great. know- |} 


ledge and a lively sense of things,” declared that “she soon 
understood what belonged to a Princess, and took state upon 
her rather too much.” Lord Craven, writing in 1661 to the 
Queen of Bohemia, says: “ I have this morning been to wait 
upon the duchess; she lies here and the King very kind to 
her: she takes upom her as if she been duchess thie seven 
years.” Even the insolence ef the Queen-Mother could not 
live in the face of the huwteur of Aune Hyde. “ Obviously 
the was far too good for James IL,” is the reader's instinctive 
comment. One is, however, apt to forget that as a young 
man James had a brilliant reputation for valour. Pepys 
writes :-— 

“He [Mr. Coventry} tells me above all of the Duke ef York 
that he is more him-elf and more of jadgment is at hand in bim 
in the middle of » desperate service than at ether times, as 
appeared in the business ef Dunkirke, wherein no man ever did 
braver things or was im hotter service at the clase ef that day, 
being surrounded with enemies And though he is a man 
naturally martial to the highest degree, yet a man that never in 
his life talks one word of hiuwelf or service of his own, bat only 
that he saw sueh and sueb a thing and lays it down for a maxim 
that a Hector can have no courage. 

Turenne and Condé said almost as mneh. James IT. was far 
more pleasing im appearance than Charles Il, and dering the 
first year or two of the Restoration quite as popular. 











The marriage was not a happy ene. vames was jealoas, 
probably with reason. His wife preeeded him into the Roma 
Catholic Church, and died shortly after her reception. A 
letter she wrote assigning her reasons for changing her faith 
,'8 quoted entire in the book before us. It is strangely 
| modern in tone, and might have been written by a convert to 
| Roman Catholicism of the nineteenth century. The Chureb 


of Englund is, she maintains, but a half-way house :— 
i . 
“I spoke severally to Two of the best Bishops we have in 


| England, who both told me, there were many things in the 


Reman Church which (it were very much to be wished) we had 
kept. As Confession, which was no doubt commande! by God; 
That Praying for the Dead was one of the Ancient Things in 
Christianity. ‘That for their parts they did it Daily, though they 
would not own it; but afterwards pressing ono of them very muela 
upon the other Points, he toid me That if he had been bred a 
Catholick he would net ehange his Religion, but that being of 
another Chuareh, wherein he was sure were all things necessary to 
Salvation, he thought it very ill to give that Scandal, as to kave 
that Church, wherein he had reecived his Baptism.” 

Still more modern sentences occur in the exbortation which 
Hyde wrote begying his daughter to take no such tremendous 
step as that from Anglicanism to Romenism: “ The common 
Argument that there is no Salvation out of the Church and 
that the Church of Rome is the only true Church is both 
irrational and untrue; there are many Churcbes in which 
Salvation may be attained as well as in any one of them.” 
As to errors of doctrine, 

“the reception and retentien ef many errors do’s not destroy the 
Essence of a Church, if it did, the Gharch of Rome would be in 
as ill, if not in a worse Condition than most other Christian 
Churches, because its Errors are of a greater Maznitude and more 
deatruetive to Religion, Let not the Oantiog discourse of tho 
Universality and Extent of that Chureh which has as little ef 
Truth as the rest, prevail over You, they who will imitate tho 
greatest part of the World, must turn Heathens, for it is generally 
believed that above half the World is possessed by them, and thas 
the Mahometans possess more than half the remamder.” 

“As little of Truth as the rest”) The sentence seems to 
belong more to the twentieth than to the seventeenth century. 
This father and danghter were intellectually mcimate, and 
probably not unlike one another. It is difficult to trace any 
likeness m mind between Anne Hyde and her daughters. 
tntellectual ability is said to be almost invariably inberited 
through the mother. In thie instance the role is broken. 





SWIFT’S LAST YEARS* 


In reviewing the first volume of The Correspondence ef 
Jonathan Swift we paid our tribute to the scholarly method, 
the sound judgment, the terseness and lucidity, which dis- 
tinguished Dr. Balfs work: now that the last volumes aro 
in our hands we can do little more than repeat our praises ; 
our admiration for these qualities in him being only 
strengthened by the untiring patienes with which he hag 
applied them to a difficult and laborious task. Such work 
must be very largely its own reward. In this case it is the 
reward of frequenting a great mind and a great age. There 
was never a more perfect letter-writer than Swift. His style 
is simple and direct, with the vigour that eomes from direet- 
ness and simplicity; it has the vitality of actual specch, 
rendering for us even the inflexions of the voice, every senteneo 
being, as it were, a gestuve, eharacteristic and complete. Tho 
best. letters, if we except Mone. de Sévigné’s and Horace 
Walpole’s, are those written from a solitude, as the letters of 
Gray and Cowper were written. Even with our two exceptions, 
their letters are more sympathetie to us when they are writing 
away from the world. Under each conditions the personality 
of the writer is more completely revealed in a hundred seem- 
ingly trivial details and instances, disenzaging itself spon- 
taneously from its material with something of the unreasonable 
and fivid nature of life. The strength and excellence of Swift's 
letters are only fully revealed when be bas eeused to taka 
um active part in affairs; or rather, when from his exile im 
Dublin he eriticizes the eonduct of others with a complete 
irresponsibility. He reveals himself most fully in retire- 
ment. But the personality of Swift was very different 
from that of Gray or QOowper. Gray spoke of his own 
melancholy as being, in fact, a kind ef lewcocholy. un indolent 
resignation; and the poet of Olney was hwppier in the con- 
templation of this than ef the mext world. Swiit sought to 
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escape from the melancholy which we take as almost in- 
separable from solitude into a passionate activity of mind. 
His imagination never wearies of creating, and thus his letters 
have for us a kind of mental excitement which the others 
Jack. His mind, in its idealism, its humour, and its disillusion, 
is more properly to be compared with Langland’s and with 
Milton's. He never “laughed and shook in Rabelais’ easy 
chair,” his humour is never of the “sereine et riante 
pessimisme ” which M. Anatole France praises in Don Quixote 
and Candide. Gulliver springs from a temperament and 
nature more akin to Bunyan’s than to Cervantes’ or Voltaire’s. 
For “the tear upon the eyelid of a jest” we must go, in 
English literature, to Sterne. 

It is only a little mind that would attribute Swift's 
bitterness to frustrated ambition. Many great authors 
have written de contemptu mundi, but Swift wrote, thought, 
and lived as contemptor humani generis; his humour, the 
comic element of his writings, his wit and satire, are 
always sardonic and terrible, employed, we imagine, less 
as solvents than as weapons of offence. “I heartily hate 
and detest that animal called ‘man,’” he says; though he 
admits in the same breath that he may love the individual 
“Tom, Dick, and Harry.” It is the opposition of the motives 
of individual action to the consequences of that action which 
interests us; for Swift sought always to fortify himself 
against the inroads of time by the cultivation of friendships, 
or, as he puts it in so many letters, he placed his friendship 
out at usury, expecting to derive from it an annual income. 
Singula de nobis anni praedantur euntes, he quotes, re- 
luctantly ; and Pope, to whom even friendship was a mode 
of vanity, turns it into a pious couplet. “It is a very cold 
scent,” says Swift in a letter to Mrs. Pendarves, “to continue 
a correspondence with one whom we never expect to see. I 
never knew it long practised, except among the learned of 
different nations; Mr. Pope and my Lord Bolingbroke them- 
selves begin to fail me, in seven years.” Pope, on his side, 
concerned with his tortuous intrigues to obtain his own letters 
to Swift, in order that no portrait of himself, except in the 
character he desired, might be given to the public, proclaims 
his friendship for the Dean, at the same time that he insinuates 
Swift’s idiocy to his friends, Dr. Ball, without going over 
the ground covered by Elwin,’ has helped to clear Mrs. Whiteway 
of the accusations which Pope, assisted by Lord Orrery, had 
brought against her, of having delivered the correspondence 
to Faulkner for publication; and the charges of breach of 
confidence recoil upon their own heads. Mrs, Whiteway, 
knowing the dispositions of Swift’s will before she took control 
of his household, has the right to be considered as dis- 
interested. Pope’s invitation to Swift to come to him at 
Twickenham was at once interested and insincere. Pope’s 
feeble voice, apart from his other infirmities, precluded any 
conversation with Swift, who admitted that he must choose 
his friends for their physical qualities, and had grown too 
deaf to hear a woman who had not a treble, or a man except 
be hada counter-tenor voice. It was the ambition of Pope to 
inherit the property of his friends: as for Lord Orrery, it 
is sufficient to observe that his friendship for the author of 
The Essay on Man did not survive the publication of Pope’s 
will. Swift, for his own part, sees that the alliance and 
friendship of earlier days have been dissolved :— 

“I could not live with my Lord Bolingbroke or Mr. Pope 
are both too temperate and too wise for me, and too profound and 
too poor, And how could I afford horses? And how could I ride 
over their cursed roads in winter, and be turned into a ditch by 
every carter or hackney-coach P” 

Exile has its advantages :— 

“T have here a large convenient house; I live at two-thirds 

cheaper here than I could there; I drink a bottle of French wine 
myself every day, though I love it not, but it is the only thing 
that keops me out of pain; I ride every fair day a dozen miles, on 
a large strand or turnpike roads. You in London have no such 
advantages. I can buy a chicken for a groat, and entertain three 
or four friends, with as many dishes, and two or three bottles of 
French wine, for ten shillings. When I dine alone, my pint and 
chicken with the appendixes cost me about fifteen pence.” 
“T still live in the old way—nine days every week I dine at 
home,” he writes to Sheridan, “ but in revenge I forbid the 
Sunday spongers, whom in the lump I never cared to see, and 
cared less to bear, when I couldn’t hear at all.” His increasing 
infirmity narrowed still further his circle of friends :— 

“My popularity that you mention,” he writes to Pope, “is 
wholly confined to the common people, who are more constant 


: they 





a 
than those we miscall their betters. I walk the streets, and so do 
my lower friends, from whom, and from whom alone, I have a 
thousand hats and blessings upon old scores, which those we eal] 
the gentry have forgot. But I have not the love, or hardly the 
civilit?, of any one man in power or station; and I can boast that 
I neither visit nor am acquainted with any Lord, temporal or 
spiritual, in the whole kingdom, nor am able to do the least good 
office to the most deserving man.” 

“TI dine alone, like a king,” he says to another correspondent, 

The loneliness increased; he had no friends but “ the rabble,” 
as he termed them, with a mixture of pity and contempt. Even 
Sheridan, whose easy and amiable nature was some solace to 
him, is only a distraction. But we feel his rejection of 
Sheridan almost as we feel the rejection of Falstaff in the 
second part of Henry IV. It is pathetic and inevitable, 
Then the mind, which defeated Marlborough and bred the 
downfall of Walpole, sinks into apathy. On July 26th he 
writes to his one disinterested friend, Mrs. Whiteway :— 

“TI have been miserable all night, and to-day extremely deaf 
and full of pain. Iam so stupid and confounded that I cannot 
express the mortification I am under in body and mind... , [ 
hardly understand one word I write. I am sure my days will be 
very few; few and miserable they must be.” 

It is recorded that after Swift became insane he was 
observed to look at himself in a mirror andexclaim: “ 0, poor 
old man.” ‘“ Not Presto, but the other I,” he wrote to Stella 
from London in the days of his triumph. Both sentences 
perhaps explain the fatality of Swift, the dangerous gift of 
being able to consider oneself as an objective fact. 





EVERY IRISHMAN’S LIBRARY.*® 


“ Every Irishman’s Library” makes its first appearance before 
the public in six octavo volumes, soberly and appropriately 
bound in green cloth, and both light in the hand and satis. 
factorily imposing upon the shelf. They are well printed on 
smooth, opaque paper with no unpleasant glare to dazzle the 
eyes, and they are sold at the moderate rate of half-a-crown a 
volume. Even in the middle of the flood of cheap editions to 
which we are now accustomed, they are wonderfully good value 
for the money, both in quantity and quality of contents, 

It would be hard to pick a better book to open such a series 
than Maxwell's Wild Sports of the West,' which was originally 
published in 1832, and is consequently sufficiently old to be 
unfamiliar to most modern readers, and yet not so old as to 
have lost all its practical interest through lapse of time. It 
is essentially an open-air book, full of movement and sport, 
anecdote and character, and every chapter is vivified by the 
life-giving wind upon the heath. The writer describes a five 
months’ visit to County Mayo, during which the main business 
of his life was to fish for ealmon and to shoot everything from 
snipe to red-deer, while his discursive interest in his surround- 
ings extended its catholic range from witchcraft to potteen- 
making, and from catching seals to holy lakes. His picture 
of Irish country life a century ago is unique; his account of 
the Connemara worthies in the patriarchal age immediztely 
preceding his own reads like a chapter from one of Lever's 
early headlong fictions, so little has the hand of the novelist 
added to the lawlessness and audacity of the duelling Blakes 
and Fitzgeralds. 

The contemporary classic of the same school with which 
Wild Sports of the West may fairly be compared is Hawker on 
Shooting. Maxwell was not so close an observer as Hawker— 
he attributes, for example, the “drumming” of the snipe to 
its vocal cords instead of its wings—but for absence of pretence 
and plain homely humour the balance is all on his side. He 
was neither a snob nor a pedant, while Hawker was not a little 
of both. Maxwell betrays no airs of superiority either to bis 
reader or his companions; he admits missing a red-deer at 
twenty paces, and we feel he is all the better sportsman for his 
confession. Hawker, who fills his book with instances of his 
own prowess, would never have had the courage to make so 
damaging anadmission. In one point both authors agree— 
the enormous quantities of game that existed in England and 
Ireland a hundred years ago as compured with whut can be 
obtained now. Doubtless the improvements in firearms and 
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their increased ase have played havoe with the game and 
accounted for the difference. 

We do not hnow whether Lord Dunraven, whe eontributes 
the introduction, is responsible for the editing, but whoever 
bas done that work appears to have interpreted his duties in 
avery liberal spirit. Examining thie edition tegether with 
our own previous copy, we find notes inserted without warning 
in the text and perfectly harmless expletives Bowdlevized ont 
of existence. The Irish soldicr who remarked of bis former 
Major that “it was a comfort to be cursed by bim™ ¢p. 27) 
confirmed his testimony with a racy ovth of which there is no 
convineing reason to deprive him. But if the present series 
had nothing else to its credit, we should sill be grateful 
to it for introducing Maxwell’s book te a new generation of 
readers. 

Next in order come three anthologies. Of the first of these 
we need say but little, as of all forms of Trish literature Irish 
humevr? is most familiar to English readers, Amy one, how- 
ever, who fancies he has nothing to learn on this topic would 
do well to read Mr. C. L. Graves’s discriminating prefaee. 
Mr. Graves prefers the fine joke to the loud joke, and bis 
analysis of the reticent art of Miss Somerville and Miss Martin 
is 2 trinmphant vindieation of the power of the Irish race to 
produee exquisite hamour from sourees lese elementary than 
drunk-nness, borse-play, and faetion-fights. His collection 
adequately illustrates both branches of the sebject frum 
Maginn to Canon Hannay—the “ Geerge A. Birmingham” of 
Bpanish Gold. 


A more difficult task has been undertakes by the author of } 


“Father O'Flynn.” To the average swpporter of the eircu- 
lating library Irish peetry® ie @ blank; he remembers a few 
ballads of the type of “The Irish Emigrant ”"—and twonames; 
but from Thomas Moore to Willism Butler Yeats, he has no 
more impression that anything bas been dene than wonld be 
left by a note on a play-bill: “Between Actel. and H. eighty 
years elapse.” This ignorance Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves 
sets himself to remove, and he chouses his examples with the 


nice sympathy that we expect from one whois bimeelf a poet. | 


He is particularly fortunate im the section entitled “ Irish 
Countryside Poetry,” the form of verse for which the genius of 
the people is perhaps best adapted. Toany one who does not 
know them intimately their nostalgia is almost incredible in 
its intensity and bitterness; in the move sensitive souls it 
becomes a physical ache, almost too devouring to be borne. A 


typical case oceurs to us as we write: a young Irishman was | 


stationed, much against his will, for six months in London. 
His employment there terminated on the same day as that of 
his most intimate friend, also an Irishman, whe naturally 
expected they would return together to their native country 
on the following morning. But fora man who had endured 
six months’ separation twelve hours more was too loug to wait; 
he could just catch the train after leaving bis effice; and although 
the month was February, and he already showed signs of 
the consumptive disease which soom after eut short his life, 
he spent that winter night on the deek of the storm-lashed 
steamer that he might not lose one ebance of seeing day dawn 
npon the Wicklow Mountains, beneath which bis boyhood bad 
been spent. Emotion so acute as this must produce poetry ; 
and we eannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting a stanza 
by Moira O'Neill whieh expresses it — 
“Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 

And I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 

Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat! 

Och ! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it!” 
It is the most distinctive note in Irish poetry, and Mr. Graves 
illustrates it well; nor does he neglect to do justice to love 
and war, the other two themes most congenial to the Celtic 
temperament. We regret that he did not find room for some 
humorous verse in his collection. The claims of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and Edward FitzGerald to inclusion in so 
peculiarly national an anthology are open to question, and as 
their works are readily accessible elsewhere we think the 
editor would bave beem weil advised to increase the compre- 
hensiveness of his book by including im their stead some of 
Edwin Hamilton's graceful and effective lyrics. 

Mr. Thomas Keitle* has ehosen what is possibly the hardest 
problem ef the three. Next to that of the actor, the fame of 
the orator is most evaneseent of all. His speeches are often 
imperfectly reported, and even when they are given as they 
were delivered they lack the accompaniment of gesture and 
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expression, the ehanged tone, or the flashing glance that 
rendered them impressive. When we read the tame sentences 
of Parnell we fiud nothing in them to conjure up for us that 
livid personality which was at onee so dreaded and adored. 
We are far more moved by the halting words that fell from 
Allen and Larkin when they stood im the dock at Manchester 
than we are by the balanced antitheses of Flood or the 
sounding rhetoric of Grattan. Professor Kettle trices to 
overcome this difficulty by earefubselection and judicious com- 
pression; we doubt, however, whether the interjected notes 
ure quite so convincing ae his brilliant and valuable preface. 
The ground eovered extends from Burke on American taxation 
to Mr. Redmond’s historie speceh on the declaration of the 
present war. 

Lack of space prevents us from making more than a refer- 
ence to Dr. Hyde's volume of folk-lore*—a subject which he 
has made bis own, aod im which the enjoyment of the reader 
is only occasionally marred by a too literal adherence to the 
original Irish—and to Mr. Rolleston’s selection from the 
works af Thomas Davis,* which includes not only all that is 
valuable in bis poetry, but also his bistory of the Irish Parlia- 
ment of James Il, which won a deserved compliment from 
the hate William Hartpole Leeky. 








THE DENBIGH FAMILY.* 
Newnywam Papvox, in Warwickshire, the old home of tho 
Feildings, possesses a large collection of doeuments, con- 
nected, for the most part, with the period wien the family 
was rising to greatness. A calendar of these docoments was 
published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission a few years 
ago, bat there was still room for further use of them, and in 
the present work Lady Denbigh has rendered a large portion 
of them accessible to the general reader, and bas added some 
The 
foundation of the fortunes of the Feildings was laid in 1607 
by the marriage of William Feilding to Susan Villiers, the 
sister of the fature favourite of James L, Clarendon’s “ darling 
of fortune,” who “ was at the top before he was well seen at 
the bottom.” Buckingbam’e brother-in-law was made Baron 
Feilding im 1620, and Ear! of Denbigh in 1622. He was 
associated with Backimgham im the Prince's visit to Madrid 
and in the unfortunate expeditions of the early years of the 


reign of Charles L.; and hie son Basil, after the Dake’s return 


from the isle of Rhé, when the life of the unsuccessful com- 
mander was in dunger from assassination, begged to be 


_ allowed to wear his uncle’s coat and the ribbon of the Garter, 


“undertaking to gesture and muffle ep himself in bis bood, as 
the Duke’s manner was to ride in cold weather, that none 
should discern him from bim.” Buckingham declined to accepti 
his nepbew’s offer, and he was not quite jet to meet his end. 
After Backingham’s death, the story deals with a journey to 


jthe East which was taken by Denbigh, and with bis son's 


experiences as Ambassador at Venice, where Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, went to visit him and 
bad many adventures on bis way. Harvey was an old family 


‘friend, who had declined to condemn the plasters administered 


by Buckingham to James I. 

When the Great Rebellion broke out, Denbigh was on the 
side of the King and his son on the side of the Parliament. 
It was a family tragedy, not uncommon in any civil war, bab 
Lady Denbigh’s letters to her son bring home to us the acute- 
ness of a puin of which, fortunately, our generation has no 
knowledge. When Denbigh was mortally wounded at Bir- 
mingham, bis son went to sce bim ander a flag of truce, but 
arrived too late for a reconciliation. The part played by tha 
second Farl of Denbigh as Parliamentary commander in the 
Midlands is familiar to students of the seventeenth century. 
After the death of the King, he took a decreasing part in 
public affairs, and during the Protectorate he lived asa private 
ventleman. He was by that time known to be favonrable to 
a restoration, and he lived bappily ander Charles II. Lady 
Denbigh’s account of ber husband’s predecessors and of their 
wives is written simply, and she has allowed original letters 
and documents to speak as much as possible for themselves. 
Her book is a pleasant addition to the annals of English 
domestic, diplomatic, aud politieal life im the troubled years of 
James L and Charles L 
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MILITARY ASSISTANTS.* 


Captain A. Morris, who is Instructor of Musketry to the 
Falmouth Garrison, bas published an eminently practical 
little treatise ' on the art of teaching recruits how to shoot. 
This is one of the most difficult problems connected with the 
organization of the New Army, and its admirable solution is 
wonderful to one who has, like the present writer, had an 
opportunity of seeing the new and simplified system in 
operation. Captain Morris gives the following list of the 
qualifications of a good instructor :— 

“(1) He should possess a thorough knowledge of his subject; 

(2) he should have a sequence of instruction; (3) he should not 
be too critical; (4) he must be patient and forbearing; (5) he 
ought to teach by force of example rather than by word of mouth ; 
(6) he must be able to impart his knowledge clearly and con- 
cisely; (7) he must be able to demonstrate correctly what he 
teaches ; (8) he must be quick to detect faults and apply a remedy; 
(9) he must be colloquial and able to stimulate interest and 
competition amongst his pupils, at the same time maintaining 
firm discipline.” 
The marvellous thing about the New Armies is that an 
adequate supply of N.C.O.’s possessing these qualifications 
seems to have sprung up almost in a night—such at least is 
the experience of the present writer. Something, of course, 
must be allowed for the special keenness which is fostered, 
alike in teachers und pupils, by the near prospect of putting 
their lessons to practical account. But one of the best assets 
of this country lies in the fact that we have had the material 
from which to improvise a system which bids fair to outdo 
that so long and arduously organized by our enemies. 

How to Keep Fit? is described as a “ soldiers’ guide to health 
in war and peace.” It is arranged in alphabetical order, and 
the inquirer can promptly look up what be wants to know about 
such subjects as frostbite, smoking, chafing, sore feet, &c. 
Major Waite writes very simply and plainly, and every soldier 
should find room in his haversack for this handy little 
manual, 

The Whirter Retractor* is not exactly a book, but deserves 
notice here because it seems a very useful addition to the 
oflicer’s library. 1t is a device for enabling any one, however 
untruined in drawing, to make a useful and intelligible sketch 
of a landscape, so as to illustrate a report on the kind of 
country over which an attack may have to be conducted. The 
essential feature of this device is a framed rectangle of trans- 
parent celluloid or talc, which is divided into numerous sectors 
by curved lines, and has also a horizon line and a vertical 
direction line marked on it. With it is supplied a sketch 
block on which similar lines are marked in faint blue ink. 
The sketcher holds the frame up in front of bis eye—always 
preserving the same distance by means of a string attached to 
a bead which is beld in the mouth—and then sketches in each 
sector on the block the features which appear in the corre- 
sponding sector on the retractor. The whole thing can be 
easily carried in the pocket, being the sume size as Army 
Book 153, and from practical experience we can strongly 
recommend it to all officers and N.C.O.’s who are likely to be 
required to make field sketches. 





FAMOUS CITIES OF IRELAND. 


Wirn this book Mr. Stephen Gwynn completes the task he 
set before himself nine years ago in The Fair Hills of Ireland; 
he turns from the country to the town, and through acbarming 
blend of history, description, and gossip he tries to interpret 
the being and purpose of eleven characteristic Irish cities. 
His aim is not only to show what they are, but how they came 
to be: to disentangle the complicated skein of race, religion, 
and politics, and trace each thread to its source: to explain 
the influence of Jaw on character and character on custom: 
and, in short, to trace the genealogy of Ireland, not only in 
the walle of its towns, but also in the names and faces of its 
inhabitants. 

To this difficult business the writer brings at least one 
indispensable qualification—a warm love of Lis subject. Even 
if The Famous Cities of Ireland were a far worse book than 
it is, the most hostile critic would have to abate something 


of his native truculence when he read the disarming words 
with which Mr, Gwynn concludes his preface :-— 

ba Which of us that love Ireland has not Ireland made angry ? 

Which of us that try to serve Ireland has not, by vanity, by 
indiscretion, or by faint-heartedness, given Ireland too just Cause 
of complaint? Asin every true lover's attitude, there is alwa 
something apologetic and self-accusing, so the last word of 
[reland’s servants must always be: Accept and understand and 
forgive—quia mulium amavi.” 
The author's affection gives him insight, his nationality gives 
bim understanding, and to these he has added knowledge. In 
addition, the fine “clean” texture of his English style, as 
unpretentious and palatable as white bread, is admirably 
fitted for both narrative and argument. It is a style whose 
excellence, like perfect taste in dress, is felt rather than 
perceived. It avoids laboured antithesis and chromatig 
adjectives, and it is only through the ease with which his eye 
slips along the pages that the reader slowly realizes how many 
difficulties have been foreseen and parried, and how many 
rough places made smooth. 

Affection, however, sometimes blinds as well as illuminates, 
and Mr. Gwynn has not altogether escaped from some of the 
dangers of his method. We do not refer to slight errors in 
matters of fact, such as altering Mornington House from 
24 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, to 26; minor slips of that kind 
are unavoidable and of no great consequence; it is rather in 
his omissions that we feel a grave defect. The enthusiastic 
attitude is never sufficiently critical and detached to face the 
ugly facts of its own case; the fervent admirer is so eager to 
be charmed that he finds nothing but what is charming. But, 
unfortunately, enthusiasm for one type or theory implies a 
certain apathy towards its opposite, and we fear that Mr. 
Gwynn’s just admiration for the Celtic and Anglo-Celtio 
temperament has blinded him to the finer aspects of the 
Presbyterian-Scotch element in Ireland. He finds it chiefly 
remarkable for its ability to make money, which he by no 
means decries. But he lays no stress on its bracing quality 
which stiffened the moral fibre of Ulster like starch in a linen 
collar. So, too, a more judicial writer would at least have 
indicated that the violation of the Treaty of Limerick was 
susceptible of a different colouring from that given. But these 
defects detract only in a very slight degree from what isa 
valuable and, on the whole, exceptionally fair-minded book. 

It would be an unpardonable omission on our part to ignore 
altogether the illustrations of Mr. Hugh Thomson, firmly and 
delicately drawn, and typical alike of the artist and his 
subject. 





A POSIE FROM A ROYAL GARDEN.* 


Ir may as well be said at once that no distinctively Roman 
doctrine, nothing inconsistent with the beliefs of the universal 
Christian Church, is to be found in this excellent little book. 
In a few words prefacing this enlarged edition the author tells 
us that the thoughts the book contains have already been 
found a source of help by Nonconformists, and expresses 4 
hope that in its new form it may still be useful to varieties 
of minds. Art and tradition naturally have their say on 4 
subject they have made their own through centuries; and 
poets, from the old Latin hymn-writers through Dante to our 
own George Herbert and Ken, not excluding those of the 
present day so far as the plan and spirit of the book admit 
them, bear witness to the strong comfort and hope which, as 
the Bishop of Kensington’s introductory words point out, may 
be found by natares the most unlike in meditations such as 
these. They are based on the Gospels alone, and are offered 
to the sorrowful of our own day, that they may learn, as the 
Bishop says, “ what love's secret is, and the source from which 
calm strength and steadfast courage spring.” The frontis- 
piece, from a Luca della Robbia plaque at Stia, is singularly 
charming. 





FICTION. 


“FOR THIS I HAD BORNE HIM.”t 
Reavers of Dick will welcome a sequel to that engaging 
stady of a schvolboy. And as the sequel resolves itself into 





* (1) The Musketry Teacher. By Captain A. Morris. London: Gale and 
Polden, [1s. net.]——(2) How to Keep Fit. By Major H. Waite. Same 

ublishers. (4d.}——(3) The Whirter Retractor for Use in Military Sketching. 
By Lewis Whirter. Same publishers. [2s. 6d. net. 

t the Famous Citi ¢ of Ireland. By Stephea Gwynn. With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. Dublin and London: Maunseland Co. (5s. net.] 





* A Posie froma a , 
Time Drawn from the Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Third Edition. With s 
Forewort by = Bishop of Enemegnen, -< o Frontispiece. London: 
Longman« an 2s. net, sewed ; net, clo 

¢ For Ths I Had Serne Him.” By @. F. Bradby. ee Smith, Elder, 
and Co, [3s, 6d.) 


| Garden: Suggesting Some Practical Lessons for Our Own 
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g recital of experiences which theusands ef parents have 


pndergone in the course of the past fifteen months—a reeital, |) 


poredver, in which the differing standpoints of the two 
tions are illustrated with unfailing sympathy and 
jasight—the force of its appeal is immensely strengthened by 
theme and treatment alike. The narrative opens om the very 
eve of the war. Dick hus just left Rugby with the intention 
of going up to Oxford in October, and 2s his father and 
mother are im the Argentine, it is arranged that he should 
his holidays, not for the first time, with the Hamleys 
on the Norfoik Broads. Charles Hamley. the narrator, is a 
middle-aged professional man, married, but childless, an old 
friend of Dick’s parents, and during their absence from Engtand 
be has acted as guardian to Dick, The party is made up by 
Hamley’s nephew John, another Rugby boy four or five years 
Diek’s junior, and well summed up by Dick as “a sound kid.” 
But while Dick is, in a sense, the hero of these pages, and 
remains the same cheerful, harum-searum, buat honest and 
Jovable figure, the real interest of the book centres in the 
gelf-revelation of the narrator. For Hamley, though a genial 
and humorous man, is the only one of the party who recog- 
nizes the gravity of the situation, aud from the very outset 
yealizes that nothing will ever be quite the sumeagain. He 
was one of those who believed that war was impossible, yet he 
at once comprehended the issues involved. Great as was his 
anxiety at the prospect of the inevitable ravages of a world- 
wide war, bis relief at the decision of the Government was 
greater. “With the passing of that sickening fear of dis- 
honoar,” be writes in his diary om August 4th, 1914, “ which 
has poisoned Jife for two whole days, I have become eonscious 
of a physical dread of war, its carnage, its horrors, and ite grim 
urcertainties. I only know that of the two dreads the dread 
of dishonour was much the worse.” To such a mind one can 
readily understand how holiday-making presented constant 
difficulties, and bow in the face of tragic possibilities lawn 
tennis and yachting parties seemed painfully meongruons. 
Yet he was wise enough not to impose bis pessimism on bis 
household, and there were moments when he even felt the 
exhilaration of danger. ‘hus the reeord vividly recalls the 
changing moods of elation and despondency, the hopes and 
fears, of the early months of the war. Humorous relief is 
awply provided in the ecorrespondeuce with Dick’s bhouse- 
master on the question of the infectiousness of mumps; in 
the mordant sayings of Grapes, the factotum, and his 
perpetual contests with Betty, Mrs. Hamley’s maid; in the 
pompous geniality of Mr. Woodley Green, the parson, and 
high-priest of bis tennis-court; im the friendly disputes over 
the rules of pot-cricket; im the assumption of the réle of 
farm lubourers by the Humley party; im Dick's exploits with 
the dinghy; im the risks of taking short cuts across the 
marshes. In every episode and incident the idée fize is there 
in the background as a sort ef basso ostinato in a piece of 
music, sometimes dying down and anoa rising in menace. 
The narrator derives little comfort from the incorrigible and 
tnreasoning optimism of his eontemperaries, but a great deal 
from the innocent gaiety and light-heartedness of the young 
people. Indeed, the aim of the book is in great measure to 
make clear what those who have passed the top of the hill now 
ewe to those who were mounting the sammit—to their cheerful 
companionship and, once theix eyes were opened, to their 
unflinching and intrepid resolve to bear their part manfully in 
defence of a noble cause. But it would be a great mistake to 
imagine that the attitude of the narrator is that of one who 
despairs of the republic, who is undaly impressionuble and 
sensitive toomens. It is only that he knows far more than the 
rest of the group, can weigh evidence better, and looks further 
ahead. His diary reveals his secret and unuttered misgivings, 
but proves him also to huve kept them mainly to himself. And 
he is not always dependent omothera, He gives out a good deal in 
the way of wise talk, sune counsel, and oceasionally exhilarating 
nonsense, As for the war, we eannot better illustrate his 
views thun by two extracts. The first ie from a conversation 
with Diek in the middle of August, 1914. On his observing 
that England was going into the meiting-pet, and that nobody 
could say what she or any country would be like a year hence, 
Dick asked ineredulously: “You don’t mean that you think 
the Germuns are going to win, do you? ”"— 
“* War is an unknown quantity,’ 5 replied; ‘especially a naval 
war. FE don’t mind admitting that I am horribly afraid of the 
It looks as if they had been studying for years the 


Germans, 


best methods of assassinating their neigtbours, aud they generally 
| to theie research work thereughly. Qn the o.her hand, | Lelicve 
Hi Clismy Im my country: 

‘This royal throne of Kings, this sceptar’d isle, 

ae a 

This fortress bute by anaee for hersetf 

Asuinst infection and the hand of wae ; 

‘This happy breed of men, this little world, 

‘This previous stome set in the silver sen, 

Which serves it in the effive of a wall; 

This land of suel: dear suuis, this dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reywtation throuch the werid ; 

This bies.ed plot, this carth, this realm, this England. 
How do you like that?’—*Jolly good!” said Dick—‘Do you 
know who wrote it?’—*Did yow?* asked Dick, with a eniden 
inspiration.— Not quite, I langhed. ‘I'm afraid Pve only mis 
| quoted it. But I think that Shakespeare did more than anybody 
else who has ever lived tomake us Englishmen. Dick might bave been 
saved by his Irish blood, but, without Shakespeare, John and would 
very likely have been a slightly different edition ef the Boches.’— 
*I don’t sce that,’ said John.— It’s « little diflicult te explain,” F 
repiied ; ‘ but, once upon a time, there were two types of Enylish- 
men. ‘Fhe Puritan type, with a narrow bat efficient theory of life 
} and a rather savage piety, and the Restoration type, with accrtain 
| uuspiritual shrewdness and a eynical disrezard for the ordinary 
, Standards of morality. Now, if the-e two types had been fused, we 
} should bave discovered Kultur long before the Germans. ‘To take 
| an extreme instance. If Oliver Cromwell and Charles IT. could 
| have been rolled into a singie man, we should have bad an En;lish 
| Bismarck whe might bave said, “ We Bnghish fear God and nothing 
| else in the world,” and believed it, and at the same time have 
: Signed the seeret Treaty of Dover—with no intention of keeping 
‘it. But Shakespeare was thrust hke a great wedge between the two 
| types, and has kept them eternally apart. Only he has leavened 
| and transfermed them both. To the Puritans he gave a sonse of 
| proportion and a respect for mercy, and to the others a reverence 
| for humanity and a feeling of pity for its tragedies. As a matter 
| of fact, the present moment has alt the elements of Shakespearean 
j ly. There is the same. sense of a» blind, inexorable Fate: 
|amd no doubt, im some way that we cannot. now foresee, love and 
}courage will redeem the impending catastrophe, not for us, but for 
| the tuture of the race.’” 
| Love and courage—these are the keynotes of the book, and at 
the close we find Humley musing im a rather more bopeful 
vein on the gains and losses of the previous ten months. Hoe 
had been down to Rugby te see his nephew, who bad brought 
a boy friend to tea after his game ef cricket was over :— 


“ Although fresh from his game and in the fiest flush of surpriso 
my nephew had greeted me without any marked emotion, | felt 
that, if we were alene together, we sheuld be toe much conscious 
of the change and of a mute shadew watehing us. The friend 
belped to bridge ee that had to be erossed between the past 
and the present; and, as a matter of fact, I thoroughly enjoyed 
,the conversation of the two beys, their spontaneity, and their 
}unaff-eted interest im the little thimgs ef everyday life; and I 
| coud not help envying the elasticity of youth whieh enables it, 
| without any coarsening of the fiuer fibres, to keep its natural 
}balance amid shecks which leavo us older folk dazed and spirit- 
‘less. It was only when we shook hands at parting that John 
| showed sudden symptoms of breaking down, and I had to hurry 
|away for fear of losing my self-control. This evening, my wifo 
‘and IL have been recaliing seenes from the t—mostly from last 
summer holidays—laughing, as | am eure Dick would like to hear 
us laugh, over Betty and the ballast, and Grapes, and the slack 
on the marshes, or wondering at thah magnificent instinct which 
| toid Diek and the other boys ef Emgiand what they had to do, and 
| sent them out in perfect simplicity to fight and die fer an ideal. 
| It is not ten months, and already it scems a life-time, since that 
|grey August morning, when England awoke from dreams of 
| brotherhood and progress to fight fer her existence. There will 
‘come another dawn, hiddem as yet behind the smoke of battle, 
| when the guns will no longer seatter death, and Peace will bring 
healing to the nations, But to mang of us the world ean never 
be the same place again. ‘here are memories whivh must haunt 
us till we die, and wounds which time ean never heal. Only, wo 
will hold our heads high and look fearlessly inte the future, 
remembering that, when the hour of trial came, the men and boys, 
whom we had loved and believed in, were not wanting and 
turned not back in the day ef battle.” 





Penelopa’s Postscripts. By Kate Dowglas Wiggin. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)»—Penelope has reappeared in a book 
which is just a memory of a life other than that which wo 
now live, the life of the yeara befere 1914 The little 
aecounts of ber days im Switzerland and in Venice belong 
by right te these who, from Javuary to Joly, used to plan 
and love the fortnight abvead which they remembered from 
July to January. Neo one else will cure about them; they 
are neither fiction uor fact, they ave foreign bolidays. In 
and out of them wander samurer friends aud hotel aeqnaint- 
anees, the Swiss shopkeeper and Mies Van Tyck, who in 
Plorence “was so busy in ‘readimg up” Verona and Padua 
that she had no time for the Uffizi Gallery. In Verona and 
Padua she was absorbed in Huere’s * Venice,” vaccinating 








herself, s@ to speak, with information. I there is anything 
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that Miss Van abhors, it is knowing a thing without know- 
ing that she knows it.” All Penclope’s visits are charm- 
ingly described, with a humour which is seldom forced; but 
we English folk who have had to spend our summer weeks 
rather drearily in Wales or Devon cannot but wish that she 
had stayed longer on the Continent. 

Lost Face. By Jack London. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)— 
Most of these short stories tell of the adventurous lives of 
white men and of natives on the Yukon River. Some are 
tragedies, some comedies; some, and among them the best, 
are strong, simple dramas of the conflict between the forces 
of Nature and those of human energy. In “Trust” and in 
“Lost Face” Mr. London has regained the balance of his 
earlier work: he writes still of the physical horrors which 
pervaded and disfigured his last two novels, but he has 
reduced them to their right proportions and lowered them to 
their own place—he has made them to be faced and overcome 
by the will of men. Whatever his faults, Mr. London bas 
certainly mastered the art of writing a short story, When 
criticism succeeded to sheer excitement, we discovered that 
his success is due to his ability to ignore all but the most 
vital emotions, wasting no time on outward appearances or on 
conventional trivialities. He gives us of the strongest quality 
to atone, as it were, for the very small quantity. 

READABLE NoveE.s.—Around Old Chester. By Margaret 
Deland. (Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—Although Mrs. Deland 
is less successful in the domain of the short story than in 
her full-length novels, her romances of Chester in the 
days of crinolines are pleasant enough. Secret History. 
By O. N.and A. M. Williamson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
A tale of adventure, first in Mexico, then in the war, written 
in an easy and colloquial style. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 








Mr. Hartley Withers has written an excellent pamphlet 
upon War and Self-Denial (J. M. Dent and Sons, 2d.) which 
we recommend heartily to our readers’ notice. He explains 
in the clearest possible way how it is that saving is the only 
source from which the huge sum that is needed for the war 
can be found. It is not merely a question of economizing in 
goods imported from abroad, or in goods made at home that 
are available for export, or in goods needed by the Government 
for war purposes, The need for economy is universal. 
“ Whatever we can go without helps,” says Mr. Withers :— 

“Tf we drink less beer, then the labour and energy required for 
making and carrying about beer, and doing all the book-keeping 
that is needed, would be available for making shells for the 
Government or for making articles that we export. Whatever we 
buy has to be carried about. It travels on the railways and then 
is probably carted once or twice. By doing without it we relieve 
the pressure on the overworked railways, and by saving railway 
power we help to save the nation’s coal supply or set free coal for 
export; also we relieve the pressure on vehicles—whether horse- 
drawn or motor—and the men who have to drive them.” 

In another passage Mr. Withers insists that “saving is a 
thing we can all do except the very poorest” :— 

“We can all cut off or cut down alcohol or tea or coffee or 
tobacco, or buying new clothes, or travelling for pleasure, or 
going to theatres or keeping unnecessary servants, or calling in 
unnecessary doctors to prescribe for imaginary complaints.” 

The admirable advice contained in these words deserves the 
widest publicity. 





A History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, by Dr. W. Walton 
Claridge (John Murray, 2 vols., 36s. net), covers the whole 
period from the time of the earliest records of that part of 
West Africa down to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The work, which is exhaustive and scholarly, without being in 
the least dull, offers an impartially written picture of the 
process of colonization. The story stops at the close of the 
last Ashanti War, when the disturbances which bad continued 
almost uninterruptedly for a century were finally suppressed. 
The author does not show us the excellent results of the 
subsequent fifteen years of peace, but an introduction by 
Sir Hagh Clifford, the present Governor of the Gold Coast, 
fills up the gup. He tells us how the native inhabitants of 
the Colony have changed from warlike savages into “a sturdy 
race of peasant proprietors who, among other thirgs, produce 








ira. 
annually more than a fifth of the total cocoa crop of the 
world.” He says, moreover, that at the outbreak of the war 
the natives in the neighbouring German colony of Togoland 
welcomed’ our invading forces as their deliverers, Later 
almost the whole of the local garrison was despatched to 
assist in the Cameroons cumpaign, and “the denudation of 
the colony and of Ashunti of practivally all the troops which, 
in time of peace, are ordinarily maintained in them, wag 
rendered possible by the enthusiastic loyalty to the British 
Throne and to the Government which was manifested from 
end to end of the country.” 





Conscription. By John Kent. (Newspaper Publicity Oo, 
61 Fleet Street. 6d net.)—Mr. Kent’s handy little booklet 
on “National Service, Industrial and Military,” makes 
timely appearance. He describes the French, German, ang 
Swiss systems of military service, and draws some interesting 
comparisons. We would particularly direct attention to the 
chapter on the system adopted in Switzerland, for that, as 
we have stated over and over again in these columns, is the 
one which we desire to see carried out in this country. We 
wish that Mr. Kent had given some information as to how 
those countries which have adopted compulsory military 
service meet the problem—with which this nation is now 
faced—of the men who during peace have become involved 
in what we have called the wire-entanglements of civil life 
Questions of rent, leases, insurance premiums, &c., arise, and 
men here are asking how these liabilities are to be met while 
they are away at the war. Mr. Kent has a chapter on “Some 
Difficulties and Solutions,” but the difficulty referred to is 
inadequately dealt with. He only tells us that “such debts 
rates, taxes, and other debts and obligations would come 
under the heading of the Courts Emergency Acts, which 
provides for the relief of all such cases, in that it bas the 
power to order the debt to stand over until the termination of 
the war.” More detuils of the system of “relief” would have 
been acceptable. Practical information on such points would, 
we are convinced, do much to help recruiting. 


Maternity and Child Welfare: a Plea for the Little Ones 
With Illustrations from the Bradford Scheme. By E. J. Smith. 
(P. 8. King and Son. Is. net.)—Mr. Smith, the Chairman of 
the Health Committee of the Bradford Corporation, is 
evidently sincerely anxious to remedy the evils of ignorance 
and poverty, and so help to raise up a vigorous generation, 
strong for the work of Empire. In this we can all agree; bat 
when, remarking as he does on the dangers of bureaucracy 
and on the supreme importance of individual character, be 
advocates measures which will increase the power of the 
former and, in our opinion, inevitably weaken the latter, we 
commend his good intentions, but differ from his conclusions 
In this little book he tells us of the well-organized and efficient 
work of the Bradford scheme of relief, and shows us pictures of 
the fine buildings in which the babies who have come half 
starved into existence are fed and nursed into more vigorous 
life. If this help, excellent, even indispensable, as it is in 
present circumstances, were provided, as are the voluntary 
hospitals, out of the savings of the charitable, we could have 
nothing but admiration for the people who direct it; but whea 
we consider that the payment for all these things comes out of 
the rates and taxes, and so lessens the already insufficient wages 
of the very poor, we cannot help feeling that the wretched, 
suffering women are paying the municipality for the consulta- 
tions, the milk, the food, and the kindness, which they think 
they get for nothing, as really, though not as obviously, as 
they do the shopkeeper who sells them furniture on the hire- 
purchase plan, a system which Mr. Smith here characterizes 
as “ damnable.” 


Essex: a Dictionary of the County, mainly Ecclesiological, 
by G. Worley (G. Bell and Sons, 5s. net), is an excellent 
local guide-book for those interested in church architecture 
The parishes are arranged alpbabetically, and a short account 
of the main features of the church is added. An introduc 
tion summarizes the general characteristics of the buildings. 











Mr. Walter A. Dyer has dedicated to the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium a little story of the lesser tragedies of the 
war, called Pierrot, Dog of Belgium (Duckworth and Co., 
2s. 6d. net). It is charmingly written, without a trace of 
sentimentality, 
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Siz.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA, 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR, 
PLATEGLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVESTOCK. THIRD PARTY. 



















The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 
















to the Secretary. 








West-End Office : 4 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
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—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect condition; 
arrest decay. Ali you require is a good brash and 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 









it is quite easy to have 





ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 
a delightful fragranee 
in the mouth, It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own cherists, and 
Rowiaad & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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Linen Mesh Underwear, 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. 


MURPHY & ORR, 






OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 
Take CALLARD’S KALAKI BISCUITS at each meal to 


replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
barmiess and effectual, santgete on every box. 


















APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 








Food Specialists to all 
the great Bospitals aud 
lnéirmaries. 





CALAARD 2&2 CO., 
©, REGENT STREET, 
LONVLON, ENGLAND. 


- EMPIRE” 


















For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 


yet introduced. 






most comfertadvie material 
Dries very rapidly. 


The 







Does not irritate the mosi sensitive skin. — _, 
- 4 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 








iRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE, 
20s GELFAST, tRELAND. 





LIBERTY'S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 800 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE 


Libenty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Noveities), Regent St., London. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
REO 
WHITE » BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making. use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
thaa O<DINARY COFFEE, 














NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 





N. P. 1. 
WAR LEAFLETS. 


sd 


1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private investment and Depreciation. 


Copies of any of these leaficts will be sent post freo 
to readers of this journal oa application to the 











48 GRACKCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC 
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TOTAL FUNDS £20,409,644. 
FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 


ROYAL 














tNSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LAMETED. oFFices {2128 Lombard Strect, LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAIO sestesseesesereesess+ 118,000,000. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Choice Family Residence, con- 
taining 3 good Reception rooms, 8 Bedrooms, fitted Bath (h, &c.), no 
basement, prett, ounds, Present rent £140, but to wind up Estate, Executors 
will accept ame | ess; favourite position, south expect near principal railway 
station.—WICKENDEN & SONS, Estate Agents, Tunbridge Wells. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LAUNCESTON HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in January next, a HEAD-MASTER for the Launceston Horwell 
Grammar School for Boys, Salary £250 perannum, Form of application and 
further particulars may be obtained by forwarding a stamped, ad 
foolscap envelope to the undersigned, to whom ail applications must be sent 
on or before Monday, 13th December, 1915, F. &, PASCOE, 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. Secretary. 

23rd November, 1915, 


OROUGH OF LOWESTOFT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


WANTED, in January next, for the Lowestoft Municipal Secondary School, 
an ASS5ISTANT-MISTRESS (Graduate preferred) to teach Scripture, English 
Subjects, and French ; experienced and willing to assist im the school games. 

Salary £100, rising to £140 per annum by yearly incr te.—Applications, 

ving particulars as to qualifications, age, and experience, should be sent not 

ter than November Wth to BR. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, 
Town Hall, Lowestoft. 


HITCLIFFE MOUNT SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
CLECKHEATON, 

Applications for position as an ASSISTANT MISTRESS in this School are 

invited from peak, mero with qualifications in Modern Languages. m- 


mencing salary £120. Forms of application, to be obtained from the CLER. 
to the Governors, Town Hall, Cleckheaton, must be returned by 9 o'clock 


on the Ilth December, 1915. 

I EEN CHURCHMEN, over or under miley age or 
otherwise unfit for service in the Army, can help men of H.M. Forces 

by assisting in the work of the CHURCH ARMY RECREATION HUT'S at 

home or abroad, Small salary.—Apply by letter, with 2 or 3 references, to 

PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 

Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL-—A MISTRESS 
ired after Christmas to teach SCIENCE and some MATHE- 
































requ 
MATICS. Must be a graduate ; experience or training desirable. Sa from 
£120, according to qualifications and experience.—Apply to the AD. 
MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey, Bucks. 
1 as 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 


“CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
an squnings for‘educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 94.—Central 
Jureau for the Employment of Women,5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


CO £557 2% + HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. [Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING - COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi 
A. ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientiiic Teachers of Physi 
Education, Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Bight Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

he BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
ere trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
— eohale course pene = —- — 2 yous. and includes Educational 
an ymnas ou the Sw stem, » Anatomy, Physi 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Tacoena, Cricket, Tennis, &e. . — 
eOssaL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 











LECTURES, &c. 















IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE 
4 LADIES tramed as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children iu residence. For particulars, apply to Hon, See, 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. ° 


> gl PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare ior Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Ling. 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Ozesos EDUCATION CORPORATION 
% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 

mete —- (Tei "Sone Victoria 3319) 
SANDECOTES SCHOUL, PARKSTONE, RSET, 


Head-Mistrees, Miss A. Graincen Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Misa M. V. Irtt, M.A, 
Bourd and ‘Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCanm 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


TMUDUR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED 1850, 


Principals Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.London, 

ws Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 


ps CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W, 
Principal—Miss PABKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attes. 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughiers 


66 guineas a year. 
‘TT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorongh General Education on Modern Lines. 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives, SPRING TERM BEGINS on 
JANUARY i4th. Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 

HEAD-MISTRESS, 
SUSSEX. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
Uistory, Oxford (iormerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual develop 
ment. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Junior House for Girls under 14 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
paration for the Universities; Saas See. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { — page vux, MA 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 

Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


. Tv 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities ifreq 
Healthy situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &c. 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examiuations. Excellent results. Good en an fletd for games. Relereuces 
kindly permitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


r\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialise ia Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres, Sea and 

mountain air. Large staif of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 

riding, swimming. Through express trains to Loudon and the North.— 

Principals: ‘The Misses SALES, i 

H’ HFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residentia! School for Girls, 

Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. - 

AUTUMN TERM ENDS DEC, 2lsr. Tele. “ Watford 616." 


LixcHout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
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Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and i formation 
coucerning arships apply to the Principal, Miss §. LAWRENCE, 








Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 
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UnEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Prinei Miss C Ht DLI IGN and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

Premises specially built for a 
Lacrosse, Hoc hey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimmines, &e. 1916, 

pARIS * SCHOOL now in H: umpstead, —Mi le. EXPU LSON, 

4 Belsize Par FEW GIRLS for thereugh Freoch 

education. On ly | t Profe sors for Music and Art. Visits 
to musenms and galleries. Con .* me lie. Execllient refe ences. 


‘7. FELIX SCHWOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Temporary Address—THUE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 







hducation, 
md ' uk. 
~ rm begins Jan. 18, 


k Gardens, elves @ 


h sy 
# 


SILCOX, 
confidently Recommend 


Head-Mistress—M iss 1. 


Qk EDMUNDan 1d LADY ELTON 
h 


THE LAW "CLEVEDON, SOMERS! 1.—Delig httul ome School, 
sib therengh efucati on tor Gentlemen's Daughters only, Latire charce of Ohil- 
drop with parentee} road, Resident trained Nurse, Detoched honuse4 mins.trom 
seu.— or Llus, Prospectus apply Prineipals, Miss Young and Mies Wiltsiner, 


BOYS’ SCHOCCLS ANO COLLEGES. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS 3,’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, near fit tw 
Vid Endowed Schoc! near the sea. Schot wehips in the School ard te the 


Vaiversities. 
Tuition Fees £15 per annem. 
Apply Head-Master—H. 


Boarding Honse. 
_CRADOCK-WATSON, MLA. 


ou0ULL B 


D Oo V E R 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY 1916. 
Three Entrance = Stistasaing s £46, £30, £2) per annwin for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8S. LEE, -A., Heat-Master, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCES!ERSHIRE. 
Chauman of ‘lruetees: Viseount Cobham, 
rend-BMaster, kh. G, louth, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCLO1ARSHI1S annanlly im JUNE, 
For details apy ly tik. A i- MAS’ b. R, the Schooi House, Lromegtove. 


DOYAL NAVAL CADEISHIPS. Aye 174 to 18}. 
Special Eutry 1915-1916. No Nominatien required. Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 


Molton Street, Londoa, W E ae Cry ae 
AST®tseovUass S&S COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

}. 3. WILLIAMS, M.A., lite Aassistart-Master at Rarcby School. Special 

Army aud Engineering Classes. Pi ysical Drill compatsory for the whule 


Schoo!. Cadet (ors. New buildiugs, raeque’s and Gves courts, swimaing- 
bath, &e. _Exhibitious for Sons of Officers and Olerzy. _ 
pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHULARSUIPS EXAMINATION, DEC. Pth, 
____Particulars from the BURSAR. _ 
_. a. ULLER, 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
PREPARES BOYS OF FROM 4 YEARS OF AGE FOR 
UNIVERSITY axp orure Examinations, 


M.A., 


Km, COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Rec sognized by the 

Army Council, Mavnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 feet 

above ~ Special ENGINELRING class for NAVAL 
M.A. 


CADE 
; a. ¥. PL UM, oe 2 oe 
QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). ~ Moter 


from Maidstone. Complete modera schoo! baildiags and boardinz-heuses 
(11). Separate house, &c., for Jumors. Situation ideal, 40 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W, W. 
BOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 5. W. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Seholarships. Extensive |'iaying 
ds—Swimming Beth. Next term will begin Thursday, Jannary 20th, 1916, 
Head- Master—C. Ww. Al KINSON, M.A., Camtab. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and "‘SECRETA RIAL TRAINING 

@ FOR LADIPS.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse fram 

date. Excclient intredactions given.—Telephone cr write, THE 
ANGL Eo SEC KE TARIAL OFFICES oa él South Mottoa Street, W. 


SCHOLAS 10 AGENCIES. 


SCHOOLS ror BOYS anp 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and Ai.) EXAMS. 
Messrs. J, & J. PATON, having au intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
ksowledve of the BEST sc HOOLS and 1U'1ORS in this country, will be 
Pleaved to AID PARENTS in their choice by semling ‘free of charge) 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTALLISH. 
ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RE COMMENDED, 
The age of the pup), district preferred, and rou) idea of fees should be given. 


*Phene. write, or cali 
J.& J. PATON, E.G. 


facing Dartmoor. 


Heaa- Master, 


GIRLS. 


Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, London, 
Te ephone 5053 ( ventral. 


a ee 
SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Sehovis, Tutors and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


their requiremeuts (age of pupils, locality preierred, raage 
of fees, &c.) to 
Mezsrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teachiug staffs of the most 1m port ar: t schools and thus abte 
te supply information ditlieu!t to o! tain elsewhere. 

Ofices—15s- Ww? OXF: ORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—116 Museum. 

ISTRESSES and GUVEKNESSKS. 


A SSISTANT | 
Messrs. com TURING, and CO, 
LONDON, W., 


sTk ET, 
are looking for posts as 


[PUTORS 


36 SACKVILLE 


invite spplications trom qualified ladies. who 


suare ESSES or MATKONS iu Schools, or as GOVEKNESSES im Private 
ites, 
Pros ectuses will he forworded gratis on application. 
NO CHAKGE FOR KEGISTRATION, 
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TORS. 


OF SC i OOLS anv TU 
Advice free of charge wi!! be civen by 
MEssSRs, Gap ATLAS, = RING and coa,, 
SE Sack ville Str: scadilly, Tel. : Rewent 492, 

Seuolustic Pte its. Est cahite bed is? 3. 
Fall statemeut of royuirements shonid be given, 
Many Prineipals are at pre emt willing: to reduee fees. 





OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHE! RS, 
t OAKLEY HOUSE, M, \, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C 

Under the uuxagement of a Committee appo nted by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of I rece} ors, Head-Mistvesscs’ Association, Assocation of Assistant- 
Mirtreeses, and Weish Couuty wots Association, 

‘She Agency bas been estailisbed for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
tnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSAKY CODd'T, All fees have therefore been 
calculated cn the LOWEST BAsI»> to cover the working Ca penses, 

Hours for Interviews :—11.00 a.m, to! p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 





Satu jays, a am, to 1 p.m. and 2to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should te arsanged, 
ie eistrar—Miss ALIC ol M. FOUNTAIN. 
&t' HOOLSs, &e.—lnfora stim and Advice as jo choice of 








KO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACH BS, &e. (in all part ) for BOYS o GIRLS 

6ent gratis on ap) lication to ‘iho GENERAL MANAGER, Secbolastic 7 Sood 
nd M. dical Assve:ati a, Ltd , 22 Craven Street, Traial ar Squ We 

é hee E LEs SSE PUbLIAIU SU 4 VO L3.—There 

are od 5 equipped emailer Public Schools which givo 

at a quite reasonable cost, Pro pectuses and 






iree of charge on appleation to J. and J. PATON, 
lon, E.C, Vileasxe mention age of boy, the locality 
rele a profession if decided upon. 


preterred, and imte 


HOTELS, HYOROS, &c. 
] ROA DLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,—Air, San, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
sleeping in Air Chaicts (R&a®ey @N WINTER WITHOUT CHARGF), Scicntife Now 
Flesh Diet, Educitinwe Health Methods. De vent for Deheate Childrem 
Medica) references.— apply tor Litusteated P -- speetus with Testimonials, 


WHUSCELLANEDS US. 
FE a iouern ome wt | MEDIC IDICAL ADVISERS and oth ers. 


—A Modern Howse at Maghell, Lancashire, has been sm ly erected 


ud equipped tor the treatment of Gentlen : sulleriug frou Lpile psye 
Fs xperiencer d NMedieal and Nursing Peron Farming and Gardenine. 
RBilhar Lavan Teunis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.— Apply W. HAROLD 


GRISE wood. 2 Exeham: re Street Fast, Liverpool. 
R' ESIDE NT PATIEN 'S— —Deseriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Mon im all parts will to receive RESIDENT PATIANTS 
it without charge. Or selection be made ov statement of nature of 
case and terms to the GENERAL MARAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Wetian! Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, i rafalger Square, W.c, 


oy nt 1 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
manufacturers, 


Persons wishimge to receive full value should apply to tho actaall 

Messrs. KROWNIUNG, instead of to provincial buyers, If 

forwarded by post, value per retura, or ofer made,—Chief Otfices, G Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 








YNOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended hy Dr. H. Woodward, 
t.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Hovrsehold, Harm iess to pets. ILM. Barracks, 
Chatham, “ Biactis has been very cffective.”” Tine, is. 34., Js. awe 4s, 6d. 
HOW AvTH & FAIR, Bole Makers, 474 Crookesmoore Koad, dheftield, 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’ 3 Refre chmend 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manaces 
1.50 licensed Imas, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 ahares. Five per cea 
gud since 08.—P.R.H. noua bwoad @ uy Clmaam ere, Westmuster. 


APPEALS. 


TNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THB 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC ftAnoanr by pean, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSSU KY, 
Paveon: HA. Tae Kero. 
Soldiers suffering {vom norve iujertes aad shoek are being treated, 

READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
@esiring to retain ther normal income, or «he are wishful to provide 
avnuities for relatives or friewis, are invited to write to the Secretary for 

particulars of the DONATIONS CARKYING LIFE ANNU str ks FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NESDED, 
Treasurer: ‘lune Hart oy Hagnowsr, Secretary: Goorrery H, Uamicto., 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Tarty Crganuation), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUZC.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the & end anprove the moral arnt 
physical condition of the poonle ty Lessee beoss about | the 
adoption of Universal Mitttary Ter fer Heo 

TERMS OF SV¥BSCRIPTION. 
LiFe PAYMENTS. 





£2 ro x = 4 
Han. Viee-Presidents ... .. 25 @ Uf} Members ... so @ ve 0 
ARNCAL PATHEN TS. 
Han, View Presifents .. .. 5 © ©] Amportates, with Litersinve 
ta oo oaas £28 Geeta aa aw 8 5:6 


‘The Sutecription of Ladies ap@ Members of the Territeria! Force isat hall- 
Fates, ¢.0e)4 w the cre of subecriptious of Aesociates. 
GRANCHES WW CVEEY PART wv o THs veITeo ’URGOOm 


Offices: 7? VICTORIA eTReey, WESTXINGTER, 68. 


omen. Sotheran’s West-End somes 


is now in Ealarged Premises at 
43 PICGADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 


War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 





Telephone: Mayfaur Jil, Delegraphic Addreas: Kookmep, Londen, 
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YOUR FOOD WILL COST LESS 


and your health will benefit by eating less meat and 
more St. Ivel Lactic Cheese. 


It is most essential not to overburden the digestive 
organs with a heavy diet: at the same time it is 
equally essential to keep the body well nourished. 

As a substitute for meat from the point of view of 
health and economy, St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is invaluable. 

It is very delicious in flavour and appetising in 
appearance. Economical to use, as th re is no rind 
and no waste. 

The price has not advanced: still sold by the leading 
grocers and dairymen everywhere at 6}d, each. 
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Praise from the Grenches 


TRAIGHT from the trenches come the 
best advertisements of these water 
proof boots. ‘‘Never had a damp foot 

in 'em,” says Major B. “The only officer, 
out of twenty-three, who had dry feet,” says 
Lieutenant L, writing for another pair. And 
so the word goes round from brother-officer 
to brother-officer:—" Absolutely waterproof, 
absolutely comfortable, absolutely  satis- 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford, 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents everywhere. 














Interesting booklet telling “ why," sent post free 
on application to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich, 


{November 27, 1915. 
a 


“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 


BRITISH HELP 
TO INDIA — 


INDIAN MUSLIM SOLDIERS 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 


WAR FUND ~ «<« 








tS 
= __ = : = 
Cheques and Postal Orders, payable ‘Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and 
Orphans War Fund,” and crossed ‘‘ Londun City and Midland Bank,” Law 
Courts Branch, and fcrwarded to the Hon. Secretary, DUSE MOHAMED, 
158 Fleet Streot, E.C., to whom all communications should be addressed, 
THE HON, BAJAH SIR MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED 
has undertaken the distribution of the Fund in India through a Committes 
he is organizing for the purpose. 


Vt eee 














“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER’S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


PER 0Z. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Player’s “White Label” 
Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
of Players Navy Cut p*cked in 2-oz. and 4-02. 
airt.ght tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers 02 RP 18s 
and Ssilors in Militery Sr 
Hospitals at home, and for 
the Front et Duty Free 

Rates. 


Terms on application to: 
John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Gt. Britain and Ireland) Lid. 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S 
FIELD FORCE FUND 


For Providing Comforts 


for British Soldiers on Active Service. 


H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
LADY FRENCH. 

LADY (IAN) HAMILTON. 
The COUNTESS of BECTIVE. 


Patroness : 
President : 
Vice-President : 


Chairman : 





MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


I fully realize how generous the Public has been in sub- 
scribing, through my Field Force Fund, to provide comforts 
fer our brave soldiers at the Front. But our armies in the 
feld are constantly growing, and with every prospect ef a 
second winter campaign, it is tmperative that a supreme effort 
should be at once commenced so that not a single British 
soldier may have to go through another winter unprovided 
with those comforts which are so esseniial to his well being 
and to his fighting efficiency. 

I hnow that the urgent need for money has only to be 
stated fo ensue instant and generous support for my Field 
Force Fund from every section of the public. 





ae” 


During the past threo months a total of 55,172 parcels, 2,026 
bales, and 5,045 eases has been despatched to the troops in France, 
Turkey, Me-opotamia, and Africa. By special arrangement with 
the War Office no expense whatever is incurred for earriage, and 
in every case a receipt for the parcel has beea received from the 
Commanding Officer. 226 Regiments have been served by the 
Fund, besides about 50 others with special gifts. 





AT LEAST £300 A WEEK IS NEEDED 
to carry on this work continuously 
during the coming winter. 











Will you help in this urgent appeal? Every 


received and faithfully applied. 





:¢s and Postal Orders should be made payable to the 
Fead and crossed Coutts & Co. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee: 
HENRY FENWICK REEVE, Esq., C.MLG, 
Mrs. WM. SCLATER, Hon. Secretary. 
RALPH UPTON, Esq., Hon. Treasurer. 
Bankers: Coutts & Coe. 
Auditors: Jackson, Pixley, and Huscy,. 





Offices : 24a Hill St., Knightsbridge, Londen, S.W. 








HELP 
SERBIA. 


Hundreds of thousands of homeless 
and starving refugees are flying into 
the barren mountains of Montenegro. 


ONLY PROMPT AID 
CAN AVERT 


FAMINE. 


READ THIS FROM ‘THE TIMES,’ NOV. 18th. 


“'\HE GOVERNMENT will gladly allow the agents of the 

Serbian Relief Pand to make use, for the benefit of tho 
eivil population, of the organisation set ap for the distribution of 
relief. The splendid work already done by the Relief Pund and 
its energetic organisers deserved this recognition. We do not 
doubt that it will move the poople of this country to a sustained 
effort of philanthropy worthy of the urgent and poignant neod ef 
the allied Serbian nation.” 





— $$ 


UR representatives are already 
organising relief among the 
refugees in Greek and Rou- 

manian territory, and two further 
parties of relief workers are on their 
way. 


SEND YOUR DONATION 


THE EARL OF DESART, K.C.B., 


Hon. Treasurer, 


SEND YOUR PARCELS 


ebove all, warm clothing 
or women and children 


TO 
CARRINGTON WILDE, 


THE 
SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 


5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 


Mrs. 


Patroness: H.M. The Queen. 
President: The Lord Bishop of London. 


Mr. Bertram Christian. 
R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt 


Chairmaa : 
Hon. Seeretary: Mr. 





Bankers: 
LONDON COUNTY and WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD, 
Si. Jumes’s Square, 5. W. 
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“Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


wise man is never less alone than when he is 


alone with a pipe of “THREE NUNS.” 





A ‘esting Sampe will be iorwarded ou appi ction to 

Stepheu Mitchell and Sov, Brauch of the Imperial 

Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
Glasgow. 











“ King’s Head” is stronger. 


Sd. per oz Sd. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
- - - + 4d. for 10 


No. 440 








avvtce cnn ATT tes ater nse 
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aimler 
The Car which 


commands respect 


TT 


HE character of the Daimler 
is reflected in its popularity 
amongst the nobility of the 
country. It is chosen for its quality 
and efficiency. 
The durability of the Silent Sleeve Valve 
Enzine, its remarkable power at low 
speeds, its silence even aiter years of 
wear, create the highest standard in motor 
engineering 
Only the owner of a Daimler can really 
appreciate its true economy. 


The Daimler Co., Ltd. 
COVEN: RY 


London Showrooms: 27-28 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Hine Dept, : Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.C, 


Biemincuam .... Daimler Houss, Paradise Street 
BricuTon ove St. John’s Road, Hove 
Bristou ° ° ° 61 Victoria Street 
CAaRvIFF ... eco ove ooo one Park Street 
Leeps one .» Harrison Street, Breiggate 
MANCHESTER .., eco ove ose 60 Deansgate 
NEWCASTLE... oo one St. Mary's Place 
NorrincHaM .., oo 80 me «. 98 Derby Road 


TUM ECE OTC ETT 





NGA Aass 44Te4s2 4000 U8 AA AUDN ERE ASATATH EUAN UOG SUH AUEH OOOO AANA AAS ANGN AENEAN, 








MR. HEINEMANN'S LIST 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. | By chazies 


Illustrated in Colour by Arthur Rackham. 6s. net, 
Also a large paper edition, limited to 500 copies, numbered and 
signed by the Artist. Bound in vellum. Price £2 2s. net. 


GRANDMOTHER'S FAIRY TALEs. 


From the French of Charles Robert Dumas by Pi 
and Iliustrated in Colour by Maurice Lalau. 6s. 4 monte 


THE KAISER’S GARLAND. War Cartoons in 


Black and White. By Edmund J. Sullivan. 6s. net, 


A WOMAN IN THE SAHARA. 3y tien ¢ 


Gordon. With many Illustrations. 6s. net. 
“Certainly ought not to be missed—her vivid method of putting i 
what she saw during her jourueyings makes her buvok a very readable cua 


—Dai 
Books about the World War. ae 


THE SOUL of the WAR. By Puilip Gibte 


4th Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Nota book for the faint-hearted or the empty-headed—if there be any 
such left. ‘he others should read it for its truth, its sincerity, and the 
candour of its criticism.’’—P: 


GERMANY’S Vi 
LA WS OF WAR. Published under the auspices of the 
French Government. Translated by J.O. P. Bland. With 
many documents in facsimile. 6s. net. 

“Amidst the abundant war literature of the day, no publication calls for 
more serious consideration, both from the public and the leading politicans of 
this country, than this scathing indictment framed agamst Germany by the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs.""—Lorv Cromer, in The Spectator. 


WITH MY REGIMENT. from the Aisne to La 


Bassée. By “Platoon Commander.” Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net, 
Vivid pictures of the campaign from the first fighting on the 
Aisne to the taking of La Bassée. 


New 6s, Fiction. 
BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK F. Tennyson Jesse 
UF HUMAN BONDAGE W. S. Maugham 
THE FREELANDS John Galsworthy 
THE LITTLE ILIAD Maurice Hewlett 
THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS Marie Cher 
OLD DELABOLE Eden Phillpotts 
CARFRAE’S COMEDY Gladys Parrish 
IHE BOTTLE-FILLERS Edward Noble 
THE S.S. GLORY (3s. 6d. net) Frederick Niven 
Complete Illustrated Autumn List on Application. 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.-. 


“CORNHILL” 


For DECEMBER. CONTENTS. ONE SHILLING. 


Lapy Connra. Chaps. I.-II. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
Tus Humour or THACKERAY. 

By the Right Rev. Bishop Fropsnax, D.D. 
FRANcE. By Epmunp CanDiEe 
An ADVENTURE. By A. A. Mitya 
Last Century Lerrers. By Lady Cuarnwooo. 
Switzertanp 1n Wark Time. By Arnotp Luy« 
Don Pitticw anp SaAncHo QUILL. By Ropert Avoustim. 
From tas Lanp or Lerrers. By Tuomas F, Plowman, 
Tue Mitirary Trapirions oy CANADA. By A. G. Brabus. 


Dickens, 




















London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


4th Edition. CONCENTRATION. _ 2s. net 


By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “Ars Vivendi,” &c. 
“An interesting piece of psychology, with a direct bearing on practical 
life."’—Tne Daily News. 
“There is much in this volume that may appeal to those who can approach 
such questions with an open mind,”’"—The Morning Post, 
“A powertul work.” —Birmingham Datly Post. 
* Masterful and logical.’’—Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 








Of all Booksellers, or 2s. 4d. by Pati 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & .» LONDON, E.C. 





NOTES ON PROPERTY LAW 
AND INVESTMENT. 
By S. FORD, Barrister at Law. 


Prospective Tenants or Purchasers of Real Estate, Houses, &c., would 
do well to consult the above. There are many useful hints to owners 
of property, forms of agreement for selling and letting. 
is. net at all Booksellers, or from the Publisher, 
EVELEIGH NASH, 36 KING STREET, W.C. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS. 


Do you know what it is to have 

a fect system of POSTAL 

SERViCE at your command ? 
Our Clients DO. 


Write us for particulars— 
E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd., 23 Jacob Street, London, S.E., Engiand. 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s New Books 


Suitable for Gifts 








; The Book of the Year ” 


4th large Edition at Press 


MEMORIES 


By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., 


In Two H 


andsome Volumes, 32/- 


K.C.B, 


net, with numerous Illustrations 


“Ono of the best books of the last five years. Lord Redesdale’s ‘Memories’ are not merely interesting; they are indispensablo” 


Dairy TEeLeararn 


“It is impossible to do more than indicate the wealth ef anecdote and personal impressions in a work that will take its placo 


among the classic memoirs of the age” Sranpagp 


“A work which everyoue is readiag, and which, therefore, comcs up, of an evening, et most dianer-tables in the 
West End” 


OBSERVER 











Ancient Interiors in Belgium 
By PROFESSOR K. SLUYTERMAN, With 110 beautiful 
large Heliotypo Plat es (164 in. by 124 in.) in portfoiio. An 
Edition h tanita {to 200 copies in the English language +, £5 5s. net 





Vigée-Lebrun: : 
Friendships 
By W. HU. HELM. In one handsome volume, with a Frontis- 
iece in Colour, 40 Full- Page Plates in Photogravure, 
and other Lilus trations. Clovb gilt and gilt top, 2is. net. An 
Edition de luxe, limited to 60 copies signed and numbered, 
42s. net, in box 


Her Life, Works, and 





2nd Large Edition 


Recollections ofa Royal Governess 
In cloth gut and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. With 50 Ilustra- 
tions on art paper, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
and Facsimules. “A picture of the Austrian Court particularly 
interesting at the present moment” 


The Soul of Germany 
A 12 years’ study of the people trum within by THOMAS J. A. 
SMITH, Ph.D. In bueckram gilt, 63. net. [6:h Edition 


The Patrizi Memoirs. a 
Family under Napoleon (1796-1815) 
By THE MARCHESA MADDALENA PATRIZL Translated 











Roman 





by Mrs. HUGH FRASER. Cloth gilt and gilt top, with 17 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net 





History of the Nations 

A pvpular, concise, pictorial, and authoritative account of 
each Nation, from the earliest times to the present day. 
Edited by WALTER WUTCHINSON, M.A, F.R.GS. 
Written by Eminent Historians. In four handsome volumes. 
Cloth richly gilt and gilt edyes, 10s, 6d. net, and various 
leather bindings. With 50 Coloured Plates and about 
3,000 beautiful illustrations and numerous Maps 


A Journal of Impressions in 


Belgium 
By MAY SINCLATR. 





In buckram gilt, 6s. net 


The Finest Colour Art Book of the Year and the Cheapest 


An Artist in the Riviera 
By WALTER TYNDALE. With 39 Plates in Colour by 
the Author. In one large handsome volume, cloth gi!t and 
gilt top, boxed, 15s. net, with Decorated End P. apers, Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 109 copies, 42s. net, in box. Bound in 
parchment, richly gilt. Hach copy nurabered avd signed. 


What Germany Thinks 


By THOMAS F. A. SMITH, Ph.D., Author of “The Soul 

of Germany.” In buckram gilt, 63. net 
An interesting account of how the German people viow tho 
happenings of tho Great War. Will be as widely read as tho 
autbor’s last, now famous, book {In the press. 


A Vagabond Voyage in Brittany 
By Mrs. LEWIS CHASE. In cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. met. Witha 
Map ani 64 beautiful Miustrations 

















A Second Dudicy Book of Recipes 
By GEORGINA, COUNTESS OF DUDLEY. With 8 Vhoto- 
gravure Plates, including a Portrait of the Author. In one 
handsome volame, 7s. 6d. net 


Belgium the Glorious: Her Country 
and Her People 
The Story of a Brave Nation and a pictorial and authoritativo 
record of a fair country ruthlessly destroyed. Written by 
Eminent Authorities. Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, 
M.A, F.R.GS. In two handsome volumes. Cloth richly gilt 
and gilt edges, 10s. net, and various leather bin:lings, witha 
1,200 beautiful Illustrations and ons and many coloured plates 





The Kasidah of Ha Haji Abdi El- 
Yezdi. A Lay of the Higher Law 


By Sir RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G. With Portrait 
Frontispiece in Phetogravare. In limp boards, 6s. net 








Courtship of Animals 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, A.L.S., F.Z.8., Zoological Department, 
British Museum. In handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. net. 





With 40 Plates on art paper [2nd Edition 


Messmates 
A Book of Strange Companionships. 
F.L.S8. In handsome cioth and gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. 
64 illustrations trom Photographs on art paper 


By EDWARD STEP, 
With 








THE BEST HEW 


THE MONEY MASTER 
THE PEARL FISHERS 
BIRDS’ FOUNTAIN 
GOOD OLD ANNA 


THE MYSTERY OF BARNARD HANSON 


THE SUNLIT HILLS 
THE LAD WITH WINGS 
MORLAC OF GASCONY 


SINCE FIRST I SAW YOUR FACE 


THE MAN WHO CAME BACK 
AFTERWARDS 

DAVENPORT 

A GAME OF HEARTS 





NOVELS: 6s. each 





Gilbert Parker 
H. de Vere Stacpoole 
Baroness von Hutten 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
Una L. Silberrad 
Madame Albanesi 

Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions) 

Maud Stepney Rawson 

Katharine Tynan 
Edgar Jepson 
Kathlyn Rhodes 
Charles Marriott 
G. B. Burgin 


HER ITALIAN MARRIAGE Mps. Hugh Fraser and J. Crawford Fraser 





London: HUTCHINSON & Co., 34, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 
MY YEAR OF THE WAR 


Including an account of Experiences with 
the troops in France and the record of a 
visit to the Grand Fleet. 


By FREDERICK PALMER, 


The only accredited American Correspon- 
dent at the British Front. 6s. net, 


THE NEW EMPIRE 


PARTNERSHIP 
By PERCY HURD 
and ARCHIBALD HURD. 


This book indicates the character of the 

opportunity now offered to the British 

peoples of becoming partners in matters 

of defence, by sea and by land, in business, 

and in eeu” and foreign relations. 
Ss. net. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN 
THE CRIMEA AND ASIA MINOR. 


A Personal Narrative. By THOMAS BUZZARD, 
M.D. With Map and Illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 


CHRISTOPHER MONCK, DUKE OF 
ALBEMARLE. 


By ESTELLE FRANCES WARD. With Por- 
traits. A most interesting study of a remarkable 
personage and period of history. I2s. net. 


ISABELLA D’ESTE MARCHIONESS 
OF MANTUA, 1474-1539. 


A Study of the Renaissance. By JULIA 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, Ady). Two Volumes. 
Illustrated New and cheaper edition, 12s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLD COAST 
AND ASHANTI 














From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the | 
Twentieth Century. By W. W. CLARIDGE, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Senior Medical Officer, West 
African Medical Staff. With an Introduction by | 


Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. Two Volumes. | - 


With Maps. Medium 8vo. 36s. net, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


A NEW BOOK OF MEDITATIONS FOR ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS, AND EPIPHANY . 


The Glory of Bethlehem. By the Rev. Fr. y 
DRAKE, Rector of Kirby Misperton. With a Frontispicos 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just Published 


Life of John Wordsworth, D.D., late 
Bishop of Salisbury. By the Rev. E. W. WATSON 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church. With Portraits and che 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


* An affectionate, well-considered, well-constructed book.” 
—Church Family Newspaper, 











Practicable Socialism. Papers by the late Canos 
S. A. and Mrs. S A. BARNETT. New Sgxigs. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“In the deepest sense of the word this book is a book about educati 
education of rich and poor for the profit of both."’—Daily Telegraph, Mien, the 


A Fortnight at the Front. By the BisHop 
OF BIRMINGHAM. With 4 Illustrations. Feap. 8yo 
Paper covers, 6d. net ; Cloth, ls. net. 








An Introduction to the Study of Pre. 
historic Art. by ERNEST A. PARKYN, M.A, FRAI 
Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 16 
Pilates (2 of which are coloured) and 318 LIilustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 





Constantinople Old and New. By H 4¢ 
DWIGHY. With 190 Lllustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 





Royal Auction Bridge. A New Edition of ROYAL 
SPADES AUCTION BRIDGE, By “BASCULE.” Feap 
8vo, gilt top. 33. net. 





The Telephone & Telephone Exchanges, 
their Invention and Deveiopment. by J. £ 
KINGSBURY, M.LE.E. With 170 Llustrations. 8va 
12s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


MEZZOTINT AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS, 
eS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HUDGE will 
SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Streets, 
Struud, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, December Ist, and following day, & 
ONE O'CLOCK precisely, 

ETCHINGS, DRAWLNGS, and ENGRAVINGS in Mezzotint, Stipple, and 
Lise, engravings from ‘turner’s Liber Studiorum, etc., the property of Mra, 
Rum bold, the late Mr. Thomas Way, the late Miss Anne Isobel Walcot, aad 
Admiral Sir W. H. Fawkes, G.C.B. 

Catalogues may be had. 





May be viewed two days prior. 
BOOKS, DRAWINGS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, AND 
THEATRICAL RELICS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
SELL BY AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, December 3rd, at UNE O'CLOCK precisely, 
eOUKS, DKAWINGS. AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, and THEATRICAL 
RELICS, comprising the Pr ay of the late Mr. James Fernandez, the late 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, the late Mr. Joseph Swain, the weil-kuown engraver, aad 
by late Sir John Tenniel, including origival drawings by him for cartoons w 
* Punch.”’ 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


NOTICE,.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is pubiished halj-yearly, ‘ro* 
January to June, and srom Juiy to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases jor the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bvokseller or Newsagent, or from the Ujice, at Is. od. each, By post, 1s, 94. 





MEDOC. THE 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘Tbe quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meeta 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing pumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londov and the 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
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NOW READY. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARIES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOHN EVELYN and SAMUEL PEPYS 
Relating to ENGRAVING. 
With Notes thereon by HOWARD C, LEVIS 
8m. 4to, with 35 Llustrations, price 216. net. 
London: E uiis, 29 New ond Street. 





THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRb5% 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garde 
Row, Southwark, Loudon, S.E.) contains hat 
less paper, over which the pen slips with pertect 
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Provinces gives us additional cun- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
2 Dozen Hottles or @ Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage laid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is uo 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JEMES SMITH & COMPANY 


WINE AND SPIRIT? MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOQL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESIER: 26 Market Street 





Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an nck, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12a. au inch. 
Across two varrow columns, two-thirds width ot 
page, 16s, an inch. 

Broad column following ‘Publications of the Week,” 
Se, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


{ WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
France at War. 
ae STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 
The Way of Martha and the Way 


of Mary. by STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” “A Tramp’s 
Sketches,” &c. Witu Frontispiece in Colour, Svo. Js. 6d. net. 
A study of the relizion of Russia. 


The The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. 4 snort 


History of the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col, Sir MARK 








16mo, sewed, 64. not. 








SYKES, Bart, M.P. With thiteniions and Maps. 8vo. 
20s net. 
Tue Times,— Sir Mark Sykes’s book is fall of first-hand facts and aeute 
observations . . . a bow i of iut mse intere sta ud pee sent im importance.” 





NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 
Ordeal by Battle. sy F. s. OLIVER. 8¥0. 
6s. net. 
Letters from a Field Hospital in 


Serbia. sy MABEL DEARMER. With a Memoir 
of the Author by STEPHEN GWYNN. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


I Pose. py STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. not 
*,* In the form of a story this first book of a new writer is an 
amusing y medley of wit, wisdom, and whimsicality. 











DEAN HENSON’S NEW VOLUME, 


War-Time Sermons. sy u. HENSLEY 
HENSON, D.D., Dean of Durham. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Faith and the Warp. 4 series 
of Essays by Members of the Churchmen’s Union and Others 
on the Religious Difficuities aroused by the Present Condition 
of the World. Edited by F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. 
6s. net. 

The Contributors include:—Professor Percy Gardner, Miss 
Alico Gardner, Canun Hastings Rashdall, Dean Inge, Professor 
Alfred Edward Taylor, the Rev. Edward Arthur Burroughs, 
the Rev. Cyril William Emmet, Mr, William Michael Glazebrook, 
Dean Hensley Henson, and Canon Foakes-Jackson. 


The Caravaners. _ By tho Author of “ Blizaboth 

and her German Garden.” New Edition. Pott 8vo. 7d. net. 

fSeven»enny Series. 

*,* This book describes the adventures of a holiday party of 

Germans in England, and is specially notable for the keenness of 
its criticism of German characteristics. 


Historical Introduction to 
Chemistry. sy T. M. LOWRY, D.se, F.KS. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Mind in Evolution. py 1. + _HOBHOUSE, 
D.Litt., Late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British 
Empive. 

















Contents for December : 


THE HARVEST OF THE WAR. 

THE BRITISH EMPIR«t’S FINANCIAL TASK. 

THE WAR AND ENGLISH LIF#, 

INDIA AND TH# IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 
UNITED KINGDOM: CONSCRIPTION CONTROVERSY. 
LAND SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR. 


Also Articles from “Canada,” “Australia,” and 
“New Zealand.” 


Price 2s. 6d. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free 
to any address within the Empire. 


From MOWBRAYS’ LIST 


BY THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


CRISIS in CHURCH and NATION. 


Corrents:—Concerning Kikuyu—Reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Church of England—Is the Church of England 
Worth Preserving ?—The Idea of a Catholic Chureh—A [etter 
England. Arrenpep Norss:—(a) The Words “Valid” and 
“Invalid”; (6) an Uawise Method of Combating the Arch- 
bishop’s Opinion; (c) A Strictly Secluded Chapel for the 
Reserved Sacrament. 6d. net. 


“AND MARY SINGS MAGNIFI- 
CAT.” A Christmas Thought. By the Ven. E E. 
HOLMES, B.D., Arebdeaeon of London, and Canon of St. 
Paul’s. With 6 Illustrations in Colour by Lanian J. Pocock. 
Paper boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

+.» Charming reading, alike in its grace and diction, the pootie pomp 

of ite thought, and the breadth of the knowledge that it displays.” —G nardian 

THIRD EDITION, 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. py tte most 
Itev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., D.C.L,, Archbishop of Dublin. 
Cloth, Is, net. 


“Full of good atom, touting life on all sides, and well deserves a wile 
cireulation,”’—G ucrdia 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. By the Rev. 8. L.OLLARD, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Worcester, Exunining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Worcester. 32 [llustrations. Cloth, 4s. 64 net. 
“A serviceable, well and concisely handled aceoant of the Movement by an 
accomplished ecclesiastical historian writing from a sympathetic point of 
——s meiuding an account, which previews histories of the Moveinent have 
wot touched o on quite »o fully, of the Ceremonial Revival."’—The Times. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT. By the Right Hon. 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. With 20 Illustrations. Cloth 
boards, 23. 6d. net. 

“4 charming book. Mr. Russell has all the necessary to make an teal 
historian of tho Evangelical Movement. book of ecclesiastical history 


written without a single ancharitable word ora single harsh judgmeut.” 
—Alane hesler Gua 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE 1 PRESS. 


RUSSIAN LIFE TO-DAY. By the Right 
Rev. HERBERT BURY, D.D. 278 pages. 82 Illustrations 
and Map. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Opportune and most interesting, and we commen: it without Tescrve. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY = the pos. 


The apes 
tolic Ideal of the Church as Expressed in tie 
Creed. By the Rev. THOMAS J. HARDY, M.A., Author 
ot “The Gospel of Pain,” &. ts. 6d. net. 


THE MINISTRY OF HOLDA: 
Leaves trom God's Story Book in Nature. Ly 
CLARICE M. CRESSWELL, Author of “ Roses of Martyr- 
dom,” &c. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by W. J. Tayior. 
2s. . 6d. net. 
THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH 
KALENDAR BOOK. By GERTRUDE HOLLIs. 
With 4 Iiasirations in Colour and 16 in Half-tone. Is. net; 
cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


VISIONS OF THE UNSEEN. A 
Chapter in the Communion of Saints. By the Kev. 
H. J.T. BENNEL’s, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 64. net. 

An interesting contrivation to the stady of this great subject, with which 

it deals more particalarty im sts gelation to modera psychical research. 


THE ALTAR OF FELLOWSHIP. 


Ancient Prayers from the Treasures of the 
Universal Church, and new Devotions called 
forth by the needs of to-day. By MARY BROUAS 
HARRIS. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 
Contaius many pracers on behalf of the Sick, the Sorrowfal, and the Dy inc, 
for Doctors aud ny s, for the Clergy, Hospitals, and the Field of Battle, and 
for Buroje gen 


REMEMBRANCE: Our Fellowship with 
the Departed. Edited by MAY ELSDALE. With a 
Preface by the Right Rev. W. E. COLLINS, late Bishop of 
Gibraltar. Cloth, 2s. net, 


A volume of extracts in prose and verse, arranged for every aay in the vear, 
aud all d all bears in a. flerent ways ou the i hristian view of d eath a ay a Lmouruing, 


THE EMPIRE’ S HONOUR. A Musical 
War Masque ior Young People. By the Hoa. Mrs, 
GELL. Words only, 2d. net; 12s. 6d. wet per 100. Music of 
Sonys, with words, ls. net. 


(18th Impression, completing 147,000.) 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR. _paily 


Thoughts for all who are Serving their Country 
whether on Land, or Sea, orin Air. Compiled by 
the Hon. Mrs GELL “Revised for 1916, with additions, 


a Book | ist of Illustrated Gift Books, and 
Pin licuioas relating to the War seat 
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The Cambridge History of English Literature 


Volume XII: 


The Nineteenth Century |! 
Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. Royal 8vo. 


Cloth, 9s net; 


half morocco, 153 net. 


Contents :—Sir Walter Scott, by T. F. Henderson; Byron, by F. W. Moorman; Shelley, by C. H. Herford; Keats, by 
C. H. Herford ; Lesser Poets, 1790-1837, by G. Saintsbury ; Reviews and Magazines in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century, 
by the Hon. Arthur R. D. Elliot; Hazlitt, by W. D. Howe; Lamb, by A. H. Thompson; The Landors, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, - 
by G. Saintsbury ; Jane Austen, by Harold Child; Lesser Novelists, by Harold Child; The Oxford Movemvnt, by the Ven. W. H. 
Hutton; The Growth of Liberal Theology, by the Rev. F. E. Hutchinson; Historians, by Sir A. W. Ward; Scholars, 
Antiquaries, and Bibliographers, by Sir J. E. Sandys; Bibliographies; Table of Principal Dates; Index of Names, 


Gothic Architecture in France, England, and Italy 


B, Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A., F.S.A. In two volumes. 
Bound in quarter vellum. £2 12s 6d net. Ready shortly, 


(6 in colour) and 229 drawings in the text. 


Crown 4to. With 191 plates 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture 


By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., B.A., F.S.A, 


colour) and 148 illustrations in the text. 


Mimicry in 


With 165 plates (4 in 
£2 23 Od net. 


In two volumes, 
Uniform with the above. 


Butterflies 


By R. C. PUNNETT, F.R.S., Arthur Balfour Professor of Genetics in the University of Cambridge, 


Royal 8vo. Buckram, 


With 16 plates (12 in colour), 


15s net. 





The Political Writings of Jean Jacques 


Rousseau. Edited from the original manuscripts and 
authentic editions, with introductions and notes, by C. E. 
VAUGHAN, M.A., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Leeds. In two volumes. 
Royal 8vo, With a facsimile. £333 Od net. Ready shortly, 


The Modern Study of Literature. an 
Introduction to Literary Theory and Interpretation. By 
Rk. G. MOULTON, Ph.D., Head of the Department of General 
Literature in the University of Chicago. 12mo. 10s net. 
University of Chicago Press, 


The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of 


Non-European Races, in special reference to 
the Origin of Greek Tragedy, with an appendix on the Origin 
of Greek Comedy. By W. BRIDGEWAY, Sc.D., F.B.A. 
Royal 8vo. With 92 illustrations. 15s net. 


The Northern Bantu. an Account of some Contral 
African Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate. By JOHN 
ROS ‘OE, M.A., Rector of Ovington, Norfolk, formerly of the 
Church Missionary Society. Demy 8vo. With 42 illustra- 
tions and a map. 123 6d net. Cambridge Archwological 
and Ethnological Series. 


Collected Papers on Spectroscopy. ny 
G. D. LIVEING, lately Professor of Chemistry, and Sir J. 
DEWAR, Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo. With numerous illustrations andtables. 30s net. 
Ready shortly. 


Course of Modern Analysis. an Intro- 
duction to the General Theory of Infinite Processes and of 
Analytic Functions; with an account of the Principal 
‘Transcendental Functions. Second edition, completely 
revised, By E.T. WHITTAKER, D.Sc., F.R.S., and G. N, 
WATSON, M.A, Large royal 8vo. 18s net. 


Euclid’s Book on Divisions of Figures. 
With a Restoration based on Woepcke’s Text and on the 
Practica Geometriae of Leonardo Pisano. By R. C. ARCHI- 
BALD, Ph.D. Royal 8vo. 6s net. Ready shortly. 


The Book of Matriculations and 


Deg Fees. A Catalogue of those who have been matricu- 
lated or admitted to any degree in the University of 
Cambridge from 1901 to 1912. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d net. 





The Works of John Smyth, rFetiow of Christ's 
College 1594-8. Tercentenary edition for the Baptist 
Historical Society. Edited, with notes and biography, by 
W. T. WHITLEY, M.A., LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. In two volumes 
Royal 8vo. £1 1ls 6d net, Ready shortly. 


The Seconde Parte of a Register. Beings 
Calendar of Manuscripts under that title intended for publi- 
cation by the Puritans about 1593, and now in Dr Williams's 
Library, London. Edited by A. PEEL, M.A., LL.D. Withs 
Preface by C. H. FIRTH, LL.D. In two volumes, Demy 8yo0, 
21s net. Ready shortly. 


The Fourfold Gospel. spy epwin A. ABBOTT, 
F.B.A. Demy 8vo. Diatessarica, Part X. 
Section 1. Introduction. 23 6d net. 
Section Il. The Beginning. 123 6d net. 
Section 11. The Proclamation of the New Kingdom 
12s 6d net. 


Miscellanea Evangelica (I). By &. A. ABBOTT, 


Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 23 net. 


Miscellanea Evangelica (Il). sy x£.a anporr. 
Christ’s Miracles of Feeding. Demy 8vo, Paper cover 
8s net. 


Notae Latinae. 
MSS. of the Early Minuscule Period (c. 700-850). 
LINDSAY, F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


Archaeological Excavation, sy J. Pp. pRooP. 
M.A. Demy 8vo. With 8 text-figures, 4s net. Cambridge 
Archaeological and Ethnological Series. Ready shortly. 


Morphology and Anthropology. 4 Handbook 
for Students. By W. L. H. DUCKWORTH, M.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
Second edition. Volume I. Demy 8vo, With 208 illustra- 
tions. 10s 6d net. 


Infant Mortality. sy suGHT. ASHBY, M.D. With 
9 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. Cambridge Public 
Health Series. 


Food Economy in War Time. sy TB 
WOOD, M.A, and F. G. HOPKINS, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 8vo 
Paper covers. 6d net. 


An Account of Abbreviation in Latia 
By W. M 
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